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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY: PURPOSE AND METHOD 


The following chapters present, largely from the point of view 
of the educational administrator, the results of an investigation 
into the status of the teaching of almost all subjects appearing in 
the secondary-school programs of study. It constitutes a digest . 
and interpretation of facts gathered for the use of the Committee on 
Reorganization of the Secondary School and the Definition of the 
Unit of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

To make the significance of the facts and their interpretation 
more apparent than might otherwise be the case, it is advisable to 
rehearse here very briefly the history of this committee and to state 
the relation of its modus operandi, about to be described, to that of 
bodies and agencies that have previously had to do with the defini- 
tion of units. 

On motion.of the North Central Association at its meeting in 
March, 1913, the president appointed a Committee on the Revision 
of the Definition of the Unit and to Investigate the Practice of 
Colleges in the Admittance of Students with Conditions. This 
committee presented at the next annual meeting of the Association, 
in March, 1914, an extended report’ in two parts, that part dealing 
with definitions of the unit suggesting, among other things, the 
desirability of providing in such definitions distinctions between 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced work. At the conclusion 
of the report the chairman presented for the committee a set of 
resolutions,? from which the following excerpts are made: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that a revision is desirable of the 


unit definition of secondary subjects now in use... .. 
That the unit definition should discriminate between elementary and 


advanced units, the former term to apply to the work of the first two years 


« Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1914, pp. 101-17. 
2 Ibid., pp. 117-18. 
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and the latter to that of the last two years of the present usual four years’ 
secondary-school course. ... « 

Resolved, That a committee of at least seven members be appointed by the 
President of the Association . . . . to provide for the general revision of unit 
definition for secondary-school work. 

That this committee shall be authorized to co-operate with the general 
committee in the preparation of unit definitions. ... . 


The resolutions were adopted and a Committee on the Revision 
of the Definition of the Unit, composed of eight members, was 
appointed. This committee, at the meeting of the Association in 
March, 1915, presented a report? which was, however, not in the 
nature of a revision of definitions, but a statement of the recog- 
nition of the relations of definition-making to the reorganization 
of elementary and secondary education. Upon this problem of 
reorganization another committee of the Association—namely, the 
Committee on the Reorganization of the American High School— 
presented a report at the same meeting. In consequence of the 
intimate relations of these two problems the two committees were 
constituted a single Committee on the Reorganization of the 
Secondary School and the Definition of the Unit and were instructed 
to make, before the next annual meeting, a report in print to the 
members of the Association. The method pursued in the prepara- 
tion of this report will be described after there has been set down at 
this point a characterization of the method of definition-making 
heretofore used by standardizing bodies and agencies. Those 
standardizing bodies and agencies from whose activities illustrations 
of the method used will be drawn are the Committee of Ten of the 
National Education Association, which was the first body to 
attempt standardization on a very large scale, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Commission of the National Education 
Association on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, and a 
few institutions of higher learning. The institutions of higher 
learning that have been selected to represent the sort of definition- 
making attempted by these institutions as a whole are Harvard 


* Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1915, pp. 27-30. 
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University, Yale University, and the University of Illinois. As 
the New England College Entrance Certificate Board uses the 
definitions framed by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and as the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States uses for the most part those of the North Central 
Association, there will be no need of making further reference to 
them. The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland has not undertaken the task of 
definition-making and will therefore be omitted in subsequent 
discussion. At a later point in this chapter brief reference will 
be made to the activities in this line of state authorities, such as 
the Regents of the State of New York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The essential features of the method of definition-making as 
usually employed may be said to be, on the positive side, (1) the 
delegation of the task of framing definitions in particular subjects 
to committees of specialists in those subjects, and (2) dependence, 
sometimes almost exclusively, upon syllabi of content to be covered 
in the courses. On the negative side this method is characterized 
by (3) too little regard for the facts of practice in the schools, and 
(4) neglect of administrative considerations vital to the definition 
of the unit. As will be seen, it is not assumed that all these char- 
acteristics apply in all efforts at definition-making heretofore made; 
the writer contends merely that they are essentially true of each 
effort or that most of them apply to any one instance of definition- 
making. 


METHODS OF DEFINITION-MAKING 


1. Definition-making by specialists—To show that the first 
feature just named is characteristic, it will, for the most part, be 
necessary only to refer the reader to, or make brief quotations from, 
publications of the bodies and agencies we have named. The 
original conference that resulted in the provision for, and the 
appointment of, the Committee of Ten presented as the first of 
three resolutions the following: ‘That it is expedient to hold a 
conference of school and college teachers of each principal subject 
which enters into the programmes of secondary schools in the 
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’ 


United States. .... x Nine “conferences,” or subcommittees, 
of ten members each were finally appointed to deal with the follow- 
ing subjects or groups of subjects? (1) Latin, (2) Greek, (3) Eng- 
lish, (4) other modern languages, (5) mathematics, (6) physics, 
astronomy, and chemistry, (7) natural history (biology, including 
botany, zodlogy, and physiology), (8) history, civil government, 
and political economy, and (9) geography (physical geography, 
geology, and meteorology). A glance through the lists of names 
in these various conferences will leave no doubt as to their being 
constituted of specialists in the respective fields. 

The College Entrance Examination Board also has followed 
this practice. Under the head of history in its manual, Document 
No. 68, 1914, we find this note: ‘‘The requirements in history are 
based on the recommendations of the Committee of Seven of the 
American Historical Association’’;3 under Latin: ‘‘The following 
requirements in Latin are in accordance with the recommendations 
made to the American Philological Association by the Commission 
on College Entrance Requirements in Latin, October, 1909”’;4 
under French: ‘‘The requirements in French follow the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language 
Association of America’’;s under mathematics: ‘‘The present 
definition of the requirements in mathematics is in accordance 
with the recommendations made in September, 1903, by a com- 
mittee of the American Mathematical Association,”® etc. The 
statements made in connection with all the subjects listed in this 
document are similar to those quoted. 

That essentially the same practice of delegating the task of 
definition-making to bodies of specialists obtained in the North 
Central Association may be seen in the definitions published in 
its Proceedings’ in 1910. On page 77 will be found the personnel 


t Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary-School Studies (American Book Co., 
1894), Pp. 3. 


2 Tbid., pp. 5, 8-11. 
3 College Entrance Examination Board, Document No. 68, 1914, p. 20. 
4 Ibid., p. 21. 5 Ibid., p. 25. UE ANS DOE 


1 Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1910. 
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of the Committee on English, constituted of eighteen members, 
thirteen of whom are specialists in this field, and five, adminis- 
trators; on page 83 is listed the Committee on Mathematics, 
proportionately similarly constituted; and so on through the 
committees for the remaining subjects. 

The Commission of the National Education Association on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education is constituted of fourteen 
committees, twelve of which have to do with various high-school 
subjects.‘ Ten of these committees were organized by 1913 as 
follows: those dealing with English, social studies, natural sciences, 
ancient languages, modern languages, household arts, manual 
arts, music, business, and agriculture. These are made up wholly of 
specialists.” 

There is little direct evidence that specialists have had to do with 
the framing of definitions appearing in university catalogues; 
that is to say, we find practically no references to committees or 
individuals who have prepared the statements for these catalogues. 
Nevertheless, we are probably justified in assuming that these 
statements concerning subjects for admission have in most instances 
been prepared by members of the faculty in whose provinces the 
subjects with which they deal would seem appropriately to lie, 
that is, the statement concerning admission requirements in Latin 
would be made by the department of Latin, that in mathematics 
by the department of mathematics, etc. The ‘High-School 
Manual’’s issued by the University of Illinois gives evidence of a 
practice somewhat at variance with this, although still resorting 
largely to the action of committees of specialists. For instance, 
the description of the work in agriculture’ begins with a very brief 
characterization of the course which conforms to that appearing in 
the catalogue of the university,’ but contains in addition an 
extended “outline of the work”’ prepared by the Agricultural Section 


1 U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 41, p. 8. 

2 Ibid., pp. 16, 27-28, 29, 40, 58, 62, 66, 75, and 78. 

3 “ High-School Manual, Standards and General Recommendations for Accrediting 
of High Schools,” University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 43 (June 28, 191 &)\. 

4 Ibid., pp. 15-17. 

5 University of Illinois, Annual Register, 1914-15, p. 85. 
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of the High-School Conference held at the University of Illinois, 
November 28, 1908. Such outlines or syllabi authorized in a 
similar manner are given in this manual for almost all the courses 
listed in it. 

2. Definition by syllabus——An examination of the statements 
concerning subjects prepared by the standardizing bodies and 
agencies to which reference has been made will convince the reader 
that those who have had to do with definition-making have fre- 
quently been content with the mere framing of syllabi. It is not to 
be denied, however, that there are exceptions. The main con- 
tention here is that the framers have too frequently seemed to be 
concerned with little else. 

The Committee of Ten specifically directed* the conferences to 
make a report on the topics or parts of the subject that might 
reasonably be covered during the ‘‘ whole course”’ or during the last 
four of the eighteen years of the elementary- and secondary-school 
period, but it requested, in addition, statements concerning places 
of appearance, time to be devoted to the work, relation of the work 
to the question of college entrance, methods of teaching, and the 
“best modes of testing attainments.” The reports and recom- 
mendations of the conferences have usually given some attention 
to all the matters in this list, but an examination of the reports 
as a whole indicates that the problems of content and details of 
method in dealing with the content, especially the former, have, 
' in general, been given most attention. For instance, 10 of the 16 
pages of the report of the conference in Latin? are devoted to con- 
tent and method; a still larger proportion of the report of the 
conference in Greek} is devoted to these topics; the reports in 
physics and chemistry are accompanied by extended lists of experi- 
ments to be performed;* courses in natural history are carefully 
outlined,> etc. Some of the reports are not so readily analyzable 
into extent of answer to the several queries put by the committee, 
but examination of them will show how prominent the questions 

* Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary-School Studies (American Book Co., 
1894), p. 6. 

2 Ibid., 1894, pp. 60-75. 4 Ibid., pp. 124-37. 

3 Ibid., pp. 76-85. 5 [bid., pp. 145-58. 
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of content and details of method were in the minds of the members 
of the conferences. 

The College Entrance Examination Board has made almost 
exclusive use of the syllabus method, which lists the content and 
sometimes makes reference to some aspects of method. The 
definition in English, which follows the recommendations of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English, besides briefly stating the aims of the work, outlines both - 
the work to be covered in composition and the literary selections to 
be read and studied. The definitions in history? consist merely 
in the divisions of the field to be covered as suggested by the names 
of the courses listed. The definitions in French? and German‘ 
include, besides the statement of ‘‘work to be done,”’ a statement of 
aim. The definitions in mathematics’ are mere syllabi. The 
definition in physics® offers a preliminary statement as to the mode 
of class instruction and is then given over to lists of topics and 
experiments extending through six pages. Other definitions of 
the College Entrance Examination Board conform in organization to 
those here referred to. 

The North Central Association, although following the syllabus 
method of definition, has not done so as closely as has the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The definitions in English,’ as in the 
case of the latter institution, are those of the National Conference 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. The definitions in 
mathematics® include, besides description of content, a statement of 
aims and some reference to method. The definitions in history’ 
contain, in addition to the statement as to content, some reference 
to method, preparation of the teacher, collateral reading, and 
classroom equipment. The definitions of Latin’? and Greek* bear 
exclusively on content. The definition in zodlogy” outlines the 


t Document No. 68, 1914, pp. 13-17- 4 Ibid., pp. 28-31. 
2 Tbid., p. 20. 5 Ibid., pp. 33-35. 
3 [bid., pp. 25-28. 6 Tbid., pp. 35-43- 


7 Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1910, pp. 78-82. 

8 Tbid., pp. 84-87. 

9 Ibid., pp. 89-91.  Ibid., p. 94. 

10 [bid., Pp. 93- 12 [bid., pp. 125-32. 
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content of the course, gives its aims, and deals somewhat with 
method and equipment. The definitions here referred to typify 
those in other subjects and will be seen to have as their one constant 
constituent a statement of content. 

The final results of the work of the Commission of the National 
Education Association on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion have not yet been published, but this commission entertained 
the hope that the subcommittees would ‘‘formulate statements of 
the valid aims, efficient methods, and kinds of material whereby 
each subject may best serve the needs of high-school pupils.’* If 
this hope is being realized, the descriptions of courses will not be 
limited to mere lists of topics to be covered in given courses. 

The universities in general have followed the syllabus method 
in their descriptions of subjects of study required for admission. 
These have been and still are in many university catalogues very 
brief, but their brevity does not prevent the statement of the con- 
tent of the courses, although it does seem to forbid the inclusion of 
other aspects of course description. This is probably due to the 
fact that originally the universal mode of admission was via the 
entrance examination and that a definite statement of content 
would be the best sort of clue to the line of preparation for the 
examination to be followed by the student. The Harvard Uni- 
versity Catalogue for 1881-82 contains the following statement as to 
what should be included in the student’s preparation in Latin, a 
statement essentially typical for the other prescribed subjects 
listed, viz., Greek, ancient history, mathematics, physics, English 
composition, and French or German: 


1, 2. Latin. (1) Caesar, Gallic War, Books I-IV (or Books I-III and 
Sallust’s Catiline), with questions on the subject-matter and on construction 
and grammatical forms. Virgil, Aeneid I-IV (or Eclogues, and Aeneid I-V), 
with questions on the subject-matter and on prosody; (2) the translation at 
sight of average passages of Caesar, with general questions on grammar, his- 
tory, and antiquities suggested by the passages set. Translation into Latin 
of simple English sentences, to test the candidate’s practical knowledge of 
grammar.” 


* U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 41, p. 8. 
2 Harvard University Catalogue, 1881-82, p. 64. 
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_ Examination of the statements contained in a recent Harvard 
catalogue concerning subjects in which examinations are held dis- 
covers that for Englisht they are identical with those already 
reported above as used by the College Entrance Examination 
Board and the North Central Association and as recommended 
by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English. This is accompanied by a statement of the nature of 
the entrance examination given in English. Almost all other 
statements? concerning subjects describe the nature of the examina- 
tion to be given in them, thus expressing definitely or implying in at 
least a rough way what the content of the courses preparing for the 
examinations should be. For example, the examination in ad- 
vanced Greek is reported to consist of “‘(a@) The translation at 
sight of Homer, with questions designed to test the candidate’s 
understanding of the passages set, and questions on ordinary 
forms, constructions, and idioms, and on prosody. There will also 
be questions on Homeric poems and Homeric life... .. (6) The 
translation into Attic prose of a short passage of connected English 
Harratives%....-.\< 3 Then follows a statement of the amount of 
class and reading work the examination presupposes, as well as a 
brief description of the methods of teaching recommended. In 
the statements as to some of the subjects, viz., geography, botany, 
zoélogy, drawing, and shopwork, reference is made to “Outlines of 
Requirements” published by the university, to which courses in 
secondary schools preparing students for entrance should be equiva- 
lent.4 

The same method of describing content is also generally char- 
acteristic in catalogues of Yale University, as may be seen by an 
examination of the ‘Detailed Statement of Subjects” in a recent 
issue.s It was true also when the only subjects listed were Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and French or German,’ and when the 


t Harvard University Catalogue, 1914-15, pp. 480-83. 

2 [bid., pp. 484-501. 

3[bid., p. 485. 

4 [bid., 1914-15, PP- 499, 500, SOI. 

s Bulletin of Yale University, General Catalogue, 1914-15, Eleventh Series, No. 5 
(February, 1915), pp. 81-96. 

6 Catalogue of Yale University, 1886-87, p. 27. 
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description of that of which the examination in Latin would consist 
was as follows: 


. Latin Grammar. 

. Caesar—Gallic War, books i-iii. 

. Cicero—Orations, against Catiline and for Archias. 

. Vergil—Bucolics, and first six books of the Aeneid, including Prosody. 

. Ovid—Metamor phoses, translation at sight. 

. The translation, at sight, of passages from prose Latin. 

. The translation into Latin of connected passages of English prose... . . 
. Roman History: Creighton’s Primer of Roman History is suggested as a 
basis for instruction. 


or nn PW D-H 


The ‘‘Description of Subjects Accepted for Admission” by the 
University of Illinois" is for the most part very brief for each of the 
subjects, and frequently, as in the case of algebra,? is a list of main 
topics, although in some instances this method has not been used. 
Nevertheless, when these descriptions are reproduced in the uni- 
versity’s ‘‘High-School Manual,’ they are accompanied, as has 
already been pointed out, by extended syllabi. An older catalogue‘ 
of this institution made use of a very brief variation of the syllabus 
method of description; it merely made reference to what was con- 
sidered a standard text in a subject, as, e.g., ‘‘Physics.—The 
elements of physics as given in Gage’s Introduction to Physical 
Science, taught with the use of apparatus for illustration and 
experiment.’’s 

3. Definition-making without adequate regard for the facts of 
practice.—The definition-making has heretofore had too little 
regard for the facts of practice; that is to say, relatively few 
extended investigations into contemporaneous practice have been 
used as bases of the definitions. Of course it is not to be denied 
that bodies of specialists drawn from wide areas would be acquainted 
to a considerable extent with the facts; it is merely contended that 
a thoroughgoing investigation would throw more light on the 
status of the teaching of any given subject than would the informa- 

t Catalogue of the University of Illinois, 1892-93, pp. 85-91. 

2 Ibid., p. 85. 

3 University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 43 (June 28, 1915). 

4 Catalogue of the University of Illinois, 1892-93, pp. 150-52. 

5 Ibid., p. 152. 
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tion possessed by the usual body of specialists in that subject. 
Moreover, the facts in the possession of these specialists as a 
result of their experience are not always of a sort available for use 
in definition-making, especially when this is of the administrative 
sort. 

The report of the Committee of Ten does not indicate that the 
conferences acting as subcommittees on the various subjects 
and subject-groups, with the exception of that dealing with history, 
civil government, and political economy, made investigations into 
the teaching of the work in their respective fields. It is probable 
that some such investigations were made. It is apparent from 
the report of this conference’ that it had carried on, before making 
the report, a rather far-reaching investigation. We know from the 
various references in parts of its report? that the Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association had made extended 
inquiry into the practices of the teaching of history. The Com- 
mittee of Twelve of the American Philological Association? had 
before it in framing definitions now no longer in use the facts of 
practice as to the teaching of Latin and Greek in the secondary 
schools of the United States. These are the only two committees 
which have had to do with efforts at definition-making for the 
College Entrance Examination Board concerning which we have 
direct evidence of the making of investigations. This, however, is 
not to deny that such investigations have been made by more 
committees than we have here indicated. We only point out that 
it was not the usual practice. There is no evidence that the com- 
mittees framing the definitions for the North Central Association 
have had access to facts of practice brought out as a result of 
investigations. One of the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on the Articulation of the High School and College (the 
predecessor of the Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion on the Reorganization of Secondary Education), after first 
recommending the appointment of subcommittees of specialists, 


« Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary-School Studies, 1894, PP- 162-203. 

2 Report of the Committee of Seven of the American Historical Association, 1899. 

3 Proceedings of the Thirty-first Annual Session of the American Philological 
Association, 1899, Appendix, pp. xcvii ff. 
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was to the effect ‘‘that each committee collect from a limited num- 
ber of well-organized, large, and small high schools in various parts 
of the United States material on its own subjects under the general 
headings: Survey of work now conducted, Recommendations for 
modification, Suggestions for experiments.”* The preliminary 
statement of the subcommittees,? with the exception of the Com- 
mittee on English, do not indicate that they were planning to 
carry on investigations into the status of the teaching of the 
subjects delegated to them. The Committee on English proposed 
‘to make a fresh study of English in secondary schools’’3 and did so.4 
It goes without saying that the definitions appearing in university 
catalogues have not been made after investigations into the facts 
of practice. 

Of course, as has already been said, one would not be warranted 
in coming to the sweeping conclusion that, because one finds no 
direct or indirect evidence that such investigations as we have in 
mind here have been carried on, they were, therefore, always 
absent. Definitions do not customarily make reference to such 
investigations, even when they have been undertaken and their 
results utilized. But, certainly, reports of committees would make 
reference to them, and the almost total absence of such references in 
the reading that the preparation for this study has necessitated 
warrants the conclusion that such preliminary investigations have 
been relatively infrequent. 

4. Definition-making that neglects administrative aspects —It 
would be but natural that definitions framed by specialists in the 
subjects defined and that conform in most cases to the syllabus 
type would neglect certain vital administrative aspects. 

It was shown under 2, above, that the conferences co-operating 
with the Committee of Ten were asked to include in their reports, 
in addition to recommendations as to topics or subjects, recom- 
mendations as to places of appearance, time to be devoted to the 


* Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1912, p. 668. 
2U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 41. 
3 Ibid., p. 10. 


4“Types of Organization of High-School English,” English Journal, IL (1913), 
575-96. 
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work, relation of the work to college entrance, methods of teaching, 
and the “‘best modes of testing attainments.” Some of these are 
seen to be in whole or in part administrative in character, and, in 
so far as they are, to free these conferences of the charge of having 
totally neglected administrative considerations. 

We also saw that the syllabus method is so extensively used 
in the definitions of the College Entrance Examination Board 
that attention is given to little else: the definition in English con- 
tains only, besides the discussion of content, a brief statement of 
aims; the definitions in history list merely the fields to be covered; 
those in French and German add to the “work to be done” a 
statement of aims; the definitions in mathematics contain nothing 
in addition to:syllabi; the definition in physics contains, in addition 
to the syllabus, a statement of the mode of class instruction. As 
these definitions were selected as being fairly representative, 
obviously we may conclude that they have had small regard for 
vital administrative considerations. 

North Central definitions have had more regard for such 
considerations, but attention to them has been inconstant and 
scattering. The definition in English is identical with that used by 
the College Entrance Examination Board, as has already been 
said; the definitions in mathematics have been seen to include refer- 
ence to aims and method, both of some administrative significance; 
likewise the definitions in history have been seen to give some 
attention to the questions of method, preparation of the teacher, 
collateral reading, and classroom equipment, most of these aspects 
being clearly of an administrative nature; definitions in Latin and 
Greek omit all reference to anything but content. The definition 
in zodlogy, although given over largely to the problem of content, 
does touch upon aims, method, and equipment; and so on with 
other definitions, which those referred to may be understood to 
typify. 

To what aspects of definitions the subcommittees of the Com- 
mission of the National Education Association on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education have turned their attention may be 
inferred from what has been said of the hope it entertains that 
these subcommittees would “formulate statements of valid aims, 
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efficient methods, and kinds of material whereby each subject may 
best serve the needs of high-school pupils.”” These subcommittees 
have thus had pointed out to them the desirability of including 
statements concerning at least two matters of administrative 
importance, but the writer cannot concede that these are adequate 
for purposes of definition. 

Descriptions of courses to be accepted for admission credit, as 
these descriptions appear in university catalogues, also have been 
neglectful of administrative characteristics. The Harvard state- 
ment concerning English has been seen to coincide with that 
recommended by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English, and thus contains, in addition to the dis- 
cussion of content, a very brief statement of aims. The statement 
concerning the nature of the entrance examination in Greek is 
followed, as has already been pointed out, by an additional state- 
ment as to the amount of class and reading work that is presup- 
posed by the examination, as well as a brief description of the 
methods of teaching recommended. Both of these additional 
aspects may be seen to have administrative significance. The 
statements as to other subjects in the Harvard catalogue contain 
nothing of greater administrative importance than these and more 
commonly do not contain as much. As the descriptions of units of 
other universities have been found to vary in no great extent 
from the simple statement of content, it will not be necessary here 
to illustrate them to prove that they have given scant attention to 
administrative characteristics of the subjects. 


STATE STANDARDIZING AUTHORITIES 


Because of the limited area over which they are operative, little 
reference need here be made to efforts at definition-making by state 
authorities. Here may be included state adoptions of textbooks, 
since, if schools may use no other texts than those authorized, the 
content of the course is determined by the text adopted. More 
clearly in line with the work of definition-making are the syllabi of 
courses prepared by some state authorities and imposed by them 
more or less imperatively upon the public high schools of the 
commonwealth. An illustration of this manner of describing 
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courses may be seen in the Regents’ requirements in New York as 
published in the “Syllabus for Secondary Schools,” 1910.1. The 
manner of course description is here, as is implied in the title, largely 
that of outlining the content, although other matters, particularly 
those concerning methods, come in for attention. Thus, the 
descriptions of courses in Mathematics? are nothing if not mere 
syllabi. After brief reference to method covering a half page 
the description of the course in Physics? names topics and describes 
experiments through 24 pages. The description of the course in 
Chemistry* is similarly constituted. An examination of the 
statements in this manual of 492 pages concerning other subjects 
will be found with few exceptions to conform to those already 
referred to. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION UNIT 


One other effort at defining the unit merits attention here, 
namely, that of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. It is as follows:s 


A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school, 
constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. 

(This statement is designed to afford a standard of measurement for the 
work done in secondary schools. It takes the four-year high-school course as a 
basis and assumes that the length of the school year is from thirty-six to forty 
weeks, that a period is from forty to sixty minutes in length, and that the study 
is pursued for four or five periods a week; but, under ordinary circumstances, a 
satisfactory year’s work in any subject cannot be accomplished in less than 
one hundred and twenty sixty-minute hours, or their equivalent. Schools 
organized on a different basis can nevertheless estimate their work in terms of 
this unit.) 


This definition was proposed at a conference of representatives 
of the National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools with the officers of the Carnegie Foundation. 


« University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 607 (January 15, 1916). 

2 Thid., pp. 63-89. 

3 [bid., pp. QI-I15. 

4 [bid., pp. 116-39. 

5 Fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1909, PP. 132-33. 
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Because of the danger to the education of youth of placing too great 
faith in a simple quantitative unit of this kind, a few brief quotations 
from the report of the president of the Foundation with reference 
to it will not be out of place. He says, “It is simply an effort to 
find a ‘counter’ for the very relation between the secondary school 
and the college which the tendencies of the last twenty-five years 
have been engaged in formulating,’’? and again, ‘‘The function 
of this unit is simply to recognize a well-ordered high-school course. 
It does not touch essentially pedagogic problems, and it leaves 
full leeway in the matter of organization and arrangement.”? 
When in this connection it is remembered that the Foundation was 
at this time in need of a definite and simple quantitative definition 
of the unit in its effort to standardize institutions of higher learning 
in part by the extent of their entrance requirements,’ the inadequacy 
of such a unit for larger educational purposes is too obvious to need 
further exposition. 


THE METHOD OF THIS INVESTIGATION 


The method of attack on the problem of definition-making used 
by the Committee of the North Central Association on the Re- 
organization of the Secondary School and the Definition of the 
Unit—the method now to be described—departs from the former 
methods whose characterization has occupied the main body 
of the present chapter up to this point in four important 
respects, corresponding seriatim to the four features of the former 
procedure. In the first place, the committee appointed no aux- 
iliary subcommittees of specialists to frame the definitions, al- 
though its predecessor, the Committee on the Definition of the 
Unit and to Investigate the Practice of Colleges in the Admit- 
tance of Students with Conditions, had asked to be empowered 
to do so. Nor, in the second place, has this mode of definition- 
making followed the older practice of preparing syllabi. It is not 
to be understood that the committee as a whole would not approve 
of the preparation of such syllabi by specialists. The writer does 

* Fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of T. eaching, 
1909, P. 131. ; 

2 bid; p. 133. 3 Ibid., p. 134-60. 
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not presume to speak for it in this respect. It is conceivable that 
an adequate definition may have to give consideration in part 
to syllabi—syllabi that are suggestive rather than imperative, 
and that offer a sufficiently wide range of topics and elasticity of 
order to make possible all necessary adaptation to important local 
conditions. The fact, however, that the committee has not fol- 
lowed the older practice, but has, instead, attacked the problem 
of definition-making at a point essentially different, is of great 
significance. In the third place, as will be seen, the committee did 
not begin the work of actually framing definitions until it had 
secured a substantial body of facts as to the practices obtaining in 
the teaching of subjects to be defined in the secondary schools on the 
accredited lists of the Association. Lastly, the facts gathered are 
largely administrative in character. The strongest argument that 
can be presented in support of the administrative definition of units 
is the body of facts appearing in subsequent chapters, and for this 
reason it is deemed unnecessary to say anything here on behalf 
of this feature of the method. 

In September, 1915, a circular letter was sent out to the princi- 
pals of all the 1,047 secondary schools then on the accredited list 
of the North Central Association, requesting them to mail to the 
office of the committee the names and addresses of, and the subjects 
taught by, those of their heads of departments or teachers whom 
they considered to be ‘‘constructively interested in the development 
of effective courses of study and markedly successful in carrying 
their plans to realization,” and who would be ‘‘willing to co-operate 
with the committee in its efforts to define the unit.”’ A total of 506, 
or slightly less than half the principals, supplied such lists promptly 
enough to be of use in the investigation. The teachers and heads 
of departments on these lists, when classified by subjects taught, 
totaled 2,949. During October, November, and December, 3,717 
questionnaires inquiring into the status of the teaching of the 
following several secondary-school subjects were addressed to these 
teachers: Latin, Greek, modern languages (German, French, 
Spanish), mathematics (elementary algebra, plane geometry, 
advanced algebra, solid geometry, and trigonometry), science 
(physiography, botany, zodlogy, biology, physiology, chemistry, 
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and physics), general science, agriculture, history (ancient, mediae- 
val and modern, English, and American), civics, economics, 
manual training, home economics and household art, commercial 
subjects, art, music, and public speaking. It is to be noted that 
the questionnaires for the modern languages, mathematics, science 
(except for general science and agriculture, for which special 
questionnaires were prepared), and history were of the “blanket” 
type—that is, were so framed that they might be used for any 
of the special divisions of the subject. No investigation was made 
into the status of the teaching of English, normal-training subjects, 
or physical training. For its definitions in English the committee 
already had available a good statement of the facts of practice in a 
report of a committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English." 

The disparity between the total number of teachers and the 
number of questionnaires sent out is in great part to be accounted 
for by the fact that to a number of teachers reported as teachers of 
‘‘modern language,” ‘‘mathematics,” ‘‘science,” and ‘‘history” 
two of the blanket questionnaires were sent in order to make it 
possible for them to report for more than one division of the subjects, 
in case they were teaching more than one. 

The total number of responses to these questionnaires received 
in time to be incorporated in this study was 1,570. These 1,570 
responses have come from 416 different schools distributed by states, 
as shown in Table I. The number of schools from which responses 
to the questionnaires have been received in the respective states 
is roughly proportional to the number of accredited schools in 
these states, as may be seen by a comparison of these figures 
with the lists of schools by states to be found on pages 63-79 
of the Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1915), the 
lists used in this investigation. This justifies the conclusion 
that the facts of practice presented in this study are at least 
fairly numerically representative of the schools of the various 
states. 


*“Types of Organization of High-School English,” English Journal, II (1913), 
575-96. 
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The distribution of the 1,570 responses by subjects to the 
questionnaires is shown in Table II. A glance at this table shows 
the wide variation in the number of replies received in the several 
subjects. As these, however, are roughly proportional to the 
numbers of teachers and heads of departments whose names 
were submitted by the principals, the small number of responses 
in some subjects and the large number in others are not to be 
attributed to the greater readiness to respond of teachers in the 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF THE 416 SCHOOLS FROM 
WuicH RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRES IN THE 
Various SuByEcTS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED 


Number of 
State Schools 

Colorad oma Meo nce Pee ane nee GIR ye 14 
BIBROIS iy eh Se ee Se Se. Se ie OFT 74 
ndianarcwen.es motes. ticee Ae hakaes ide arate was QS 
TOG aengda Sees ORE Hee aC RCE r tn a cee 24 
IREATISAG He pote eG eh cites Morel heise, sehen See naa noes 26 
VAT CHI gan ae ereret erst Meroe tice tc chasm RUS qos ook wile 43 
IVIINNESOCAM MEI est Mee merci ci ieee 29 
MISSSOUDISP Rey a himich cs eal hlatose Cersianie cebate 24 
VUON CAT ame eet peteteey Ont ote Un RA ee ge 2 a 9 
ING Dias weeertreen ltteer tei scosrckeier ober soe usWae I as 18 
NontheD akotacreracttc sae ete ae Coane acl acnie oe II 
(OUST Sug pic GB Oe He Oe Oe OC Oe On ne anee 49 
Okdanormiaerie eins sce te ee nettle dee le 6 oleles a 
SoutheDakotan ene testo aes tioe oaeinns 2 ees 13 
WWASCONSIN wes Me terol Me risa ass eet alees 40 

PILGt a Renee ante tee gs cnn Daiatace cs ia A's wielete 416 


latter than in those of the former, but must be explained by other 
causes. Some examples in point are the following: Greek has a 
smaller representation than Latin because the former has been 
dropped from practically all high-school programs of study; 
French does not have as strong a holding in North Central high 
schools as does German; physiology does not very frequently appear 
in high-school programs of study and, when it does appear, is 
frequently delegated to some teacher not especially prepared to 
teach the subject who chances not to have a full teaching program. 
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Other explanations might be offered, but those already given will 
suffice for illustration. 

The particular method used in gathering the facts of practice for 
this study and the proportion of responses suggest the conclusion 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION BY SUBJECTS OF THE 1,570 RESPONSES TO 
THE QUESTIONNAIRES IN THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


Number of 
Subject Responses 

Teatinese sii eee sean eee SG carer sia tenn eet 105 
Gréek }a ae GL Ache Cees ae pair oe Gi 
Gerinannee QA sit eee CR eee 161 
Rrenchye. a Svcrcpacusistce irre ne ote Stereo er yer 29 
Spanish io 53s. Se ie ee eo eae Se eee es 10 
Elementary, alvebra foes s ot ee ees 112 
Planetceometrycies ae sce cain. eile ci aeee 122 
Advancedsalvebrag.uct wera sere aor ae 37 
Solidegeometrycyes ances 8 cierto ae IO 
SETISONOMELTY:§ ae ereyossrc, oarheee ns rarer roe ees sae 
General sciences s7e oes aA Be ee 19 
PRhyslogta phys staeetneaie creer re ico ee 23 
BOEATLY Menai erate ort cchayemea wen sacra Siewet penn: oer enol 27 
TASS 5 Petaea penta, ibe iticmNche enero. GPO OES OLISERE OES © 16 
Biology ys cen ncso ise ko ana ever one eee 17 
PHY SIOlOG Oa whee cnn taker eee atieece Oma nae 5 
Chemistry? ax 0. ee aro et nen ee ee 94 
IPH SIGS 2 eet tae Wtcae at eNtor ee or a eee 113 
IAD TICUILUTE 3. Uae er eects a eae reir wees 49 
ATICIONEADISLOLY.« crertetre Sec nee h eee come eee eee 71 
Mediaeval and modern history............... 52 
English Ristory. <2 vat. 2a, Gon ne on eee 17 
Americancshistory.s: ».ccel+ hace cece oe oe eet Io4 
CIVICS Ses cri), Sree ye ee tod eae ta 29 
ECONOMICS ERS haere eae aad nr genet ieee 40 
Manual: training avai 70 eee ae ree eee I0o 
Home economics and household art........... 63 
Commercialzsublectssas eee eee 74 
Dy UP DE eg PEON, 5 RETNA AS A I9 
MUSIC aS Seite a oe en ak eee Dy 
Public. spetking 42 y< icc. ape aa mere 7 

Total caret cane sre. ae ee eer ene 1,570 


that the reports of the practices here given constitute in general 
composite photographs of the practices of the best teachers in the 
best secondary schools on the accredited -list of the Association. 
However, this cannot be considered the universal rule, and the 
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writer does not presume to state that all of the best schools have 
made response nor to deny that many of the weaker schools are 
represented. But, roughly speaking, those principals who are 
most forward-looking would be most likely to respond to the circular 
letter sent out to them, and this would especially apply in this 
instance because, in the same letter, was a request that these prin- 
cipals make a brief statement to accompany the list of teachers as 
to what had been done toward the reorganization of the secondary 
schools of their communities through such changes as the institution 
of the six-and-six plan, the establishment of the junior and senior 
‘high schools, etc. In the next place, as has been already stated, 
they were asked to name those of their heads of departments or 
teachers whom they consider to be constructively interested in the 
development of effective courses of study and markedly successful 
in carrying their plans to realization. Finally—and, again, roughly 
speaking—the teachers who responded to the questionnaires are the 
most alert and progressive of those to whom the inquiries were 
addressed. 

The purpose and method of the investigation having thus been 
briefly described, the task of the remainder of the study is to present 
the findings. 


CHAPTER II 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
A. LATIN 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 
Responses to the inquiry in Latin were made by 105 teachers in 
schools distributed as follows: 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF THE SCHOOLS FROM 
Wuicu RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY IN 
Latin Have Come 


Number of 
State Teachers Reporting 

Colorado in. fsh:cuncra sie alee cue eee Ls shane Se ees 5 
BEMIS ier covey to sect rd epeten ec eatche clfs aeleh eel cs samen 17 
Indiana Aiea eco ct toe eo ee aes arene 13 
LOWa steer eins co re yee oe tasers 9 
FRANSAS hters ieee St ours So rete aay oe erence caro ere 6 
Michigans tists: acre ce ane ee eee eee ee 7 
Mam eSOUS: Pic. ree cacnehermee Sk ee Tere Reread aes 6 
MiisSOurie hc sac Sean ee ee eee es 4 
Montana er ns acs aorta ooo Cie, > ee 2 
INebraskaoa ac. osnnin. es ae reek Eee 4 
North: Dakotas ct je ee ho ee eee I 
Irie teat | Wenn Mri MRO ie Mie ABE oes 17 
Oklahomiaises oye wt sice, aes eee ee eo eed eee 2 
South: Dakotas: 2s am seen ie ae ae eee 4 
SWISCONSIT: SS eiepee Shs chs Corea EIT eee 8 

Keli: Maer ann cners Aho ROS Oe Son oon, 6 105 


Il. THE OFFERING IN LATIN 
THE TIME ELEMENT 
Years in the course.—The lengths in years of the courses in 
Latin are shown in Table IV. The 6 schools in which the offering 


extends through more than four years teach the subject in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 


22 
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Weeks per year.—Except for a few schools offering Latin in the 
seventh and eighth grades, the number of weeks per year in the 
courses in Latin almost universally conforms to the number of weeks 
in the school year, i-e., the courses are very seldom less than 36 weeks 
in length. One teacher each reports 32, 34, and 35 weeks, the 
rest reporting 36-42 weeks. It is probable that the teachers 
reporting 32 and 34 weeks exclude the weeks set apart for examina- 
tion. 


TABLE IV 
LENGTH IN YEARS OF THE COURSES IN LATIN 
Length in Years Number of 
of the Course Schools 
DRE SERS at = EEO RES Drs GRAN, herd Systg ae 2 
Bae Sas. reeE PaeWE Soe ee eos Seale oe awe, POSTER. pote OLIN PRE Oe 2 
TG Pomme Cee 8 8ed Le HO REE aay Pee TTA MUONS TRUE ECP SLY) 95 
Ske Ree oR TR SDS ROR RET ee Ot RE RRS 4 
(OF pace peer eaiaCAPICRROPIN a PE PAR aetna 2 
OF aD a eg anges het arte ee Ay RS isdn eS Ao kes 105 


Periods per week.—The number of periods per week is almost 
always five, although 5 schools report four periods in the first 
year; 4, four periods in second and third; and 5, four periods in 
fourth. 

Length of periods.—The length of the class period is usually 
either 40 or 45 minutes. In 2 of the schools reporting these lengths 
of period, additional periods of equal length are reported for super- 
vised study. The exceptions are: 10 schools reporting 50-, 55-, or 
60-minute periods, and 3 others, who signify that time for super- 
vised study is required in addition, reporting 25- to 35-minute 
periods. 


LATIN IN THE GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Although 2 schools report some work in Latin in the seventh 
grade and 8 in the eighth grade of the elementary school, there is 
no common practice as to high-school recognition of it. In 4 of the 
schools reporting Latin in eighth grade, there is no special offering 
for this grade, the pupils merely being permitted to carry first-year 
high-school Latin. In no case does the work offered in the ele- 
mentary grades seem to affect, except in the first year of the high 
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school, the usual four-year sequence of high-school Latin, although 
it is probable that in 2 schools students who have taken the Latin 
while in the elementary grades may take Caesar in their first high- 
school year, Cicero in second, and Virgil in third. 

Of the 5 schools making answer to the question as to high-school 
recognition of Latin taken in the elementary grades, one allows 
a semester’s credit, one permits the election of second- or third- 
semester Latin without granting credit toward graduation from the 
high school for the work in Latin taken in the grades, one grants 
credit for one year, one implies that the work covered is too small 
in amount to receive credit, and one has not yet established its 
practice. 

CREDIT FOR A SINGLE YEAR OF LATIN 

The schools are fairly evenly divided as to granting credit 
toward graduation for a single year of Latin, 54 granting and 49 
denying it. A very few of the schools mention granting such credit 
in some courses, aS manual training, commercial, and normal, and 
denying it in others, such as classical and college preparatory. 


WHEN FIRST-YEAR LATIN MAY BE TAKEN 


Table V shows in what years the student may begin his study of 
Latin in the schools reporting. It will be seen that first-year 


TABLE V 
YEAR OR YEARS IN WHICH First-YEAR LATIN May 
Bre TAKEN 
Number of 
Year in High School Schools 
First: (only) saci, scot os ba cee eee eee 17 
First ‘or second ® 9.5.4.) oc. as ssa tee heron eens a 
First;;second, onthird) ce \etos acre eee eee 32 
ANY: VEAL ec Sacre idee coarse Oe re ee 4I 
First: or-third 205 aitw 35.0% ty Sat ee 6 
Birst;: third;.or fowrtharpiea cc aot ea eons eee 2 
Potaly 20 Aree ee ere ieee eee nea ee 105 


Latin is not at all conceived as exclusively a first-year high-school 
subject, the practice in 81 schools—more than three-fourths of those 
answering—opening it to students in the later years. of their courses. 
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In answer to the question, “If the language may be begun at 
points in the high-school course two years apart (e.g., in the first 
year and also in the third year) or more, are the students from the 
different years cared for in the same division?” 85 teachers say 
“Yes,” none say “No,” while the remaining 20 do not reply. We 
may conclude that no schools provide special divisions for the 
students from the later years. A few teachers volunteer the 
information that it seldom happens that first-year Latin is taken 
by students in the later years of their high-school courses. 


Til. ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSES 


First-year Latin.—The content of the course in first-year Latin 
is very generally determined by the textbook used. Ninety per 
cent indicate that this is true of (a) the reading and translation of 
the course, only 7 per cent reporting the use of supplementary 
material; (6) 92 per cent state or imply that the text furnishes all 
the work in grammar and syntax; and (c) 80 per cent, that it in- 
cludes all the work done in the writing of Latin. The remainder 
do not reply. 

Second-year Latin.—(a) The reading and translation in the 
second year is constituted in 84 per cent of the schools of Books i-iv 
of Caesar, and, in an additional 12 per cent, of material from the 
seven books equivalent in amount to the first four. A single school 
reports less than this amount. ‘Three schools report the reading of 
selections from Caesar, together with other materials, viz., Vari 
Romae, Nepos, New Gradatim. (b) Practically all schools making | 
answer provide work in grammar and syntax, slightly more than 
half specifying the use of grammar or composition texts, most of 
the remainder drilling on “hard clauses,” following a system of 
review, studying syntax ‘(as met,” etc. (c) Almost half base the 
work in the writing of Latin on a composition manual, 10 per cent 
base it on the Latin read, while 40 per cent report the teaching of 
prose composition, but do not define its character. 

Third-year Latin.—(a) Ninety-three per cent of the schools 
epitomizing their third-year courses report the reading and trans- 
lation of six orations of Cicero, these being the four against Cataline 
and two of the following: for Archias, the Pompeian Law, and the 
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Manilian Law. Five add ‘“‘some letters” of Cicero, while a very 
few report some sight reading or selections from Sallust and Ovid. 
The facts as to work in (6) grammar and syntax and in (c) the 
writing of Latin are much the same as reported for second-year 
Latin, except that a larger proportion do not reply, from which we 
may conclude that these aspects of the work are not as frequently 
emphasized as in the first two years or are not as carefully organized. 

Fourth-year Latin.—(a) All of the 94 schools outlining the fourth- 
year course in Latin report the reading and translation of Virgil. 
The amount read is with few exceptions the first six books. Buta 
single school reports less—Books i-iv. Ten schools add selections 
from Ovid, Cicero, or Sallust, the first-named being most commonly 
listed. Work in (6) grammar and syntax and in (c) the writing of 
Latin is much less often reported for the course in fourth-year 
Latin than for the courses in preceding years, and we may conclude 
from this that it much less often finds a clearly defined place. 
However, more than half report such work. 


IV. METHODS 


Of the 1o1 teachers who answer on this point 83 state that they 
are using the “‘grammar-translation”’ method in classes in beginning 
Latin. Twelve report the use of the ‘‘direct”’ method, although 9 
of these say they are experimenting with it. The remaining 15 use 
a combination of the ‘“grammar-translation” and ‘direct’ 
methods. 

Table VI shows to what extent certain special devices, materials, 
and activities are being used by the teachers of Latin. In addition 
to those appearing in the table, a few teachers mention such supple- 
mentary activities as debates, essays, letters in Latin, Roman 
legion and senate, and the making of Caesar’s bridge. 

The time spent in daily preparation by the students as reported 
by the teachers varies from 30 to 120 minutes. The modal prac- 
tices for first year are 45 and 60 minutes, while in 58 per cent of all 
schools reporting for this year the time spent ranges between 4o and 
60 minutes. The modal practices in the second year are 60 and 
65-75 minutes, 66 per cent devoting from 45 to 75 minutes to the 
work. The modal points for both third and fourth years are 60 and 
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go minutes, 74 per cent and 76 per cent of the schools, respectively, 
being included within these limits. It will thus be seen that the 
TABLE VI 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING THE USE OF 
Various DEVICES, MATERIALS, AND 


‘ ACTIVITIES 
Devices, Materials, Number of 
and Activities Teachers Reporting 
BU ED Sb toc Ae ay ig ale 2 Be OS a 87 
COP CIRIOR NG tae, mre Ka sie ea We Bete eaten s 81 
ACUTE S AERA eter ttc id eee hs hs Ue va ae whe 72 
CONTESTS Ara Paee Pei teers he ate ey chs 42 
CED 48 UR pe 5 Oar le gn ine OR a RU eee a 36 
GLEN 9 By Ao geet an SOE ae aR NE SOR ne I tl 35 
Mapa ribesinr temtirre. votre oot era tinm ashe 33 
GARGS) see IY tn ete MeN 32 
IPOrCeDtOn cards sini alate ay. Pees ie ec ee 25 
SECT OODUICO De cer nghr dt gerne sc, niece tot, chad oe paar 2 5% 22 
6 SST eUTe LULA OR a AS aaa a ea OP sls 
Emphasis on English derivatives............... 5K) 
IPIAVS Neer EE Pte Weal Pan eh is Srciceaias 3 


Total number making responses to questionnaire. , 105 


tendency is to require longer daily preparation in the more advanced 
courses in Latin. 
Vv. AIMS 

Table VII contains the aims in the teaching of Latin that were 
listed in the questionnaire and the extent of the concurrence of the 
teachers in each of the aims listed. It is to be noted that there is 
very general assent to the aims as given. Although the teachers 
were asked to give other aims, very few did so, and those aims which 
were added, with one exception—‘‘correlation with geography ””— 
readily classify under those that were already listed in the question- 
naire. We cannot be far wrong in concluding that those listed in 
Table VII comprehend what these teachers aim to make the net 
results of their courses in Latin. 


VI. SUMMARY 


1. The course of study in Latin extends almost universally 
through four years. 
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2. A small proportion of schools teach beginning Latin in the 
upper grades of the elementary school. This offering in the ele- 
mentary grades does not seem to affect the last three years of the 
usual four-year sequence, nor is there any standard practice as to 
recognition on a high-school basis for such work. 

3. Somewhat more than half the schools grant credit toward 
graduation for a single year of Latin. 


TABLE VII 
EXTENT OF CONCURRENCE OF TEACHERS OF LATIN IN THE VARIOUS AIMS 
LISTED IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE Number of 
Teachers 
Aims Concurring 
Correct: andsready, pronunciations. 4. een eae oe eee eee 93 
Ability to read and understand Latin of the grade usually offered in the 
Kreshinancyeariin:college 4.00 a yc sere oo ete cea eter ate ee 07 
Ability to translate such Latin into English........................- 07 
Ability to write Latin of the grade usually required in the Freshman 
V EAT IN COMCREO T cwesctuecsaele chee ter ehrtnre aie. Sie sain ae ce ea ae 07 
A ready, accurate, and fairly complete working knowledge of Latin 
SPAM Mar hh 22 eae eta oe oe ee eA ee IOI 
A better understanding of English word-meanings and the grammatical 
structureioh the-Englshtlanguages oes ene ae eee 103 
A fair knowledge of the history, manners, and customs of the Romans 
and their influence on Western civilization........................ 92 
A fair knowledge of the mythology of the Greeks and Romans.......... gI 
Assenting:to alli the preceding ‘alist sae ae ioe ee ae eee 74 
Totalnumberor responses. 5 soct os ee eC Oe ee ee 105 


4. High-school courses in Latin are almost always a full school 
year of not less than 36 weeks in length with five periods of 4o or 
45 minutes per week. A few schools have made provision for 
supervised study. 

5. The usual amounts of time required of the students for daily 
preparation are 40-60 minutes in the first year and 60-90 minutes 
in the third and fourth years, although a number of schools require 
less, a few as little as 30 minutes, while others require more, some as 
much as 120 minutes. 

6. First-year Latin is not conceived as exclusively a first-year 
high-school subject, since more than three-fourths of the teachers 
reporting signify that it is open to students from the later years of 
the high school. 
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7. The content of the course in first-year Latin is determined 
in all but a few schools by the textbooks used. The reading and 
translation of subsequent courses have been well standardized, as in 
almost all schools the second year concerns itself with the first 
four books or the equivalent of Casear’s Gallic War, the third with 
six orations of Cicero, and the fourth with the six books of Virgil. 
Although work in grammar and syntax and the writing of Latin 
appear in the second, third, and fourth years, the proportion of 
schools reporting it decreases from all in the second to somewhat 
more than half in the fourth; there is a tendency toward the dis- 
appearance of its formal recognition in the later years. 

8. The grammar-translation method is most commonly used, 
although some schools are reporting the use of the direct method, 
and others a combination of the grammar-translation and the 
direct methods. 

g. The teachers report the use of a number of special devices, 
methods, and activities. 

io. There is general agreement as to the aims that should 
dominate the teaching of Latin. 


B. GREEK 
I. DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 
Responses to the inquiry in Greek were made by teachers in 


schools distributed as shown in Table VIII. The small number 


TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOLS FROM WHICH 
RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY IN GREEK 
WERE RECEIVED 


Number of | 
State Schools Reporting 
TUTRRYES ESS. oe OA cb a ete CoP a ee De nr 3 
TBA VG tats roe ae OR Oe ete EE RICE Eo Oeasia rae IOC I 
INIA SS OULU RON eta ences techs acareie aire) sxetane acted enehade eve I 
ING DS Ao RSA ORE DOCS lO IGE Rice Mino aeons ng oro I 
OOo none ae onorite ails ehaeehane wie ers I 
Faye Sh, SW RO iid eo ois Ie TO OIE 7) 


reporting, as is stated in chapter i, is due in large part to the fact 
that Greek no longer finds a place in high-school programs of study. 
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Il. THE OFFERING IN GREEK 
THE TIME ELEMENT 


Three schools report a two-year and 4 a three-year course in 
Greek. The work for each year extends through at least 36 weeks 
in all schools. With the exception of 1 school in which Greek in 
the fourth year is given but four periods per week, the common 
practice is five periods per week. These periods are 45 minutes in 
length, except for 2 schools in which they extend through 50 and 
55 minutes. 

CREDIT FOR A SINGLE YEAR 

Five of the schools grant credit toward graduation for a single - 

year of Greek; 2 deny it. 


WHERE BEGINNING GREEK APPEARS 


Three schools list the first course in Greek as a first-year, 4 as a 
second-year, and 1 as a third-year high-school subject. Inquiry 
was not made as to other years in which the student may elect the 
beginning course. 


III. ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSES 


First-year Greck.—(a) The reading and translation in first-year 
courses include what appears in beginning textbooks, with usually 
some portions of the Anabasis in addition. The work in (5) gram- 
mar and syntax and in (c) the writing of Greek is limited to what 
appears in the first-year text used. 

Second-year Greek.—(a) The reading and translation content of 
this course is either the first four books of the Anabasis (3 schools) 
or three books of the Amnabaszs with three books of the Iliad (3 
schools). The work in (6) grammar and syntax is either based on a 
special manual or upon “‘syntax as met,” while that in (c) the writ- 
ing of Greek is drawn from a composition manual or is based upon 
the Greek that is read. 

Third-year Greek.—(a) For reading and translation 2 schools 
cover six books of the Iliad, one of these adding ‘‘some”’ Odyssey. 
Two others cover only the first four books of the Iliad, one of © 
them reporting some additional work in a Greek reader. The 
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work in (6) grammar and syntax is reported as “following the 
text” or teaching it “as met,” and that in (c) the writing of Greek 
is drawn from composition texts or is based upon the material read. 


IV. METHODS 


In 4 schools the method used in classes in beginning Greek is the 
grammar-translation method and in 3 schools a combination of 
this and the direct method. 

The special devices, materials, and activities of which teachers 
of Greek avail themselves are shown in Table IX. In addition to 
these, one teacher reports the use of the Greek testament, transla- 
tion being made from merely hearing it read. 


TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF GREEK REPORTING THE USE 
oF VARIouS DEVICES, MATERIALS, AND ACTIVITIES 


Devices, Materials, Number of 

and Activities Teachers 
Correlation with other subjects.................. 5 
INTE aS 8 ecto cine pete cone cena RE ey tn see a ieee Deen eake, aera aie 4 
PICEUTES AN were ER tt ashe A tate ay ee ce, rete ee 4 
StereOpulConmeiwess tacts icra ee wre oak Bee 2 
GX i DItS meri eer ee et natena rae aa 2 
Rerceptlom Cards wens ciate ties eeu iA I 
(CREB pe ah gala ia Rath mien es Aalhs ee Rg ah O I 
VER QADUNCSIE Ce tai Se CeCe ao eel Ronse oto eis eels aly n I 
(EC ONLESES ern Te yea eos i reo eI ee Slat ee eee I 
Glacsicalkclubscmee eran en eos oa erie I 
Total number of teachers reporting............... 7 


The time spent in daily preparation by the students ranges 
from 45 to 120 minutes. The most common amount required by 
the work is 60-75 minutes. 


Vv. AIMS 


Table X contains the aims in the teaching of Greek that were 
listed in the questionnaire and shows the extent of the concurrence 
of the 7 teachers in each of the aims listed. Although the teachers 
were asked to give other purposes, none did so, and we may there- 
fore conclude that those listed comprehend what these teachers 
aim to make the net results of their courses in Greek. 
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VI. SUMMARY 


(It should be kept in mind that the following summary is based upon but 7 
responses of teachers of Greek.) 


1. Greek has practically disappeared from programs of study 
in the secondary schools of North Central territory. 


TABLE X 
EXTENT TO WHICH TEACHERS OF GREEK CONCUR IN THE AIMS LISTED IN THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
Number of 
Teachers 
Aims Concurring 
Correct. and ready promunciationy. osc. mace Soe ons ya eee 7 
Ability to read and understand Greek of the grade usually offered in the 
Preshman-yearinicollege s4ehieie. 0 tera ent os en eee ee 6 
Ability to translate Greek into english 200)... . 6.222 e ede en oe ee 7 
Ability to write Greek of the grade usually required in the Freshman year 
IMYCORE SE fr ee ee Ae es reas eee etn ON Lc A es ee ree 6 
A better understanding of the English word-meanings and the grammatical 
structurevol the Pnplishvlanguages. a. aasccloce as ere eee ae 6 
A fair knowledge of the history, manners, and customs of the Greeks and 
theirinfluence: on) Western: civilization... 4. anes eae 7 
A fair knowledge of the mythology of the Greeks...................... 6 


Some idea of the forms of literature which the Greeks have given to the 


2. The courses offered are either two or three years in length. 
The work for each year extends through at least 36 weeks, usually 
with five 45-minute recitation periods per week. 

3. The time required for preparation varies greatly. Students 
usually spend from 60 to 75 minutes in daily preparation. 

4. Most of the schools grant credit for a single year of Greek. 

5. There is no standard year of appearance for courses in 
beginning Greek. 

6. The content of courses in Greek does not seem to have been 
as well standardized as that of courses in Latin. 

7. The grammar-translation method is used more commonly in 
the instruction of beginning classes, although a combination of 
grammar-translation and direct methods is also reported. 
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8. The teachers report the use of several devices, methods, and 
activities. 

9. There is rather general agreement as to what should be the 
net results to the student of the course in Greek. 


C. THe Mopern LANGUAGES 
I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 
Responses to the inquiry in modern languages were made by 
teachers in schools distributed as shown in Table XI. 


TABLE XI 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF THE RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING 


STATE 
German French Spanish 

Coloradave ee etse ec es aeons | Ea Wn A ae resect 2 
LOL STV Re) Fiat ce CHCl cs ED oe pa 29 So eran ase 
NGiana Neyo sete tie eins cee PAP Wee ee Seay Gilat Act oid 
LO WA Meee aie Gee a ee sieges aah Fa ol | (Peer Ok Aid ante es Ue 
HCANSAS HT recta on cPelcsts Gus iye erect essere sole LON IT wn naan’ cull sone ane cpa naes 
AT Chi gates eye Nuconwis eiete siaisioe ate we 20 5 I 
INSTINeSOLA se er yace ome a se tniee) ae esse 10 e Meane (eseects chee 
MISSOUTI ra erie cic tteee ek sera altar 6 3 2 
NTO CANA repent aicele PaaS els ae ere ecrei esas Sc = | a leer ricer ct I 
INGDrAsicayeeny sista ercvaieee bs Se os ee gece 4 TSA eee 
INortheDakotareyrac cates ss ccusre's « CMA erent ee nerees ira PRS aoe cd & 
ONION ie ooo Sowa oe ae ens 19 5 2 
Oklahoma cre pp ttaere tease ae cote ciclo 3 DAP Fy htessacte cetereles 
SOULS AK Obata cose tateve ays ole te ce seiesereie Bk | Als eve tate nevcrs chal eroieraa te pereever 
WWASCON SII Se atasis ear Os wos ei aschotesetetere ee 15 3 2 

Total number of teachers reporting... 161 29 be) 


II. EXTENT OF THE OFFERING 
THE TIME ELEMENT 


Length in years of the courses.—Table XII shows the number of 
schools reporting two-, three-, and four-year courses in the modern 
languages. It will be seen that the modal length of courses in 
German and French is two years, although three- and four-year 
courses are also common. Although one may easily impart too 
much significance to the fact because of the small number of 
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reports received, it is interesting to note that twice as many schools 
offer a four-year as offer a two-year course in Spanish. 


TABLE XII 


LENGTH IN YEARS OF THE COURSES IN THE MODERN LANGUAGES 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


LENGTH OF COURSE IN YEARS 


German French Spanish 
62 14 3 
43 9 T 
43 5 6 

148 28 Io 


Weeks per year.—With scarcely any exceptions the length of 
each year of the courses in the modern languages is 36 or more 
weeks. Two exceptions appear for German, one each of 34 and 
35 weeks, and one of 33 weeks appears for French. There are no 
exceptions for Spanish. 

Periods per week.—Almost all schools follow the practice of 
five recitation periods per week. Four exceptions appear in the 
courses in German: 2 schools report five periods in first year and 
four in second; 1 school each reports four and three periods per 
week throughout all years of the course. Two exceptions are 
reported for French, one each of four and three periods throughout. 
No exceptions are reported for Spanish. 

Length of periods.—Table XIII shows the lengths of periods in 
use in the classes in the modern languages. This table indicates 
that the usual length of periods is 40 or 45 minutes. The 2 schools 
reporting 30-minute periods, 2 of those reporting 40-minute periods, 
1 of those reporting 60-minute periods, and the 2 reporting 80- 
minute periods for German, i.e., a total of 7 schools, state or imply 
that they provide time for supervised study—in the case of the 
shorter periods in addition to, and in the case of the longer periods 
as a part of, the time reported. The 2 schools reporting 80- 
minute periods for French devote half of the period to super- 
vised study. No 80-minute periods are reported after the second 
year. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


German and French appear in the elementary grades of a 
number of school systems. The numerical facts of such appear- 


TABLE XIII 


NuMBER OF ScHoots REPoRTING Various LENGTHS oF CLASS PERIODS IN THE 
MopERN LANGUAGES 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


LENGTH OF PERIOD IN MINUTES 


French Spanish 

PROBE Ns ee BtcaeENS  tsysiouanartiei ach and cies ids Satna 8 PEA oi Ee ye fe 
(OY) 5 RS Ree ace eR EE ae if 4 
Spa NaC RRO GL BE OES ci TaN IEA IEE 17 5 
Sis wich dG EBSCO DIES SEE ee mens pa tren bet sheen Cease 
BOs Bei6 3S. b0,0 ORRIN A Eyre OT OSRITT| (LL ima ae. Te tial Peer i Papeete I 
OO MPa Ne sae ret 0 ohsysved ots be Motele nites + 2 ise 2 revs sVeyenvart ate iane 

Total number of schools reporting. . . 29 Bie) 


* This school reports *‘30- and 60-minute’’ periods. 


ance are set forth in Table XIV. This table indicates that German 
is much more commonly taught in the grades of the elementary 
school than is French, and that the number of schools teaching 


TABLE XIV 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING GERMAN AND FRENCH IN THE GRADES OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Grades in Which Study of Modern Languages Appears German French 
OULE EL oR erence Ore oa ie roe Lovey ss eave ca hcyith ie eis il os Pn ay al ide eo tanta 
LONE Nts tts in aah © SE ee Sees e Aetr Ae  O) ceee Sioa ct Sense es 
IRENE cin Gag GE PO I OOOO LICR nee IAI Oe eT rene II 2 
SEV CHEMIN T Pin eters eiste eri eleceta i s/aicsettee ates oles oles a alelols oe e 18 3 
i thers enol vei cb oneena hes kepatay et eeto rs sachs ads! ay a yer 23 2 

Total number of schools reporting German and 
French in the grades of elementary schools...... 31 4 


it increases with considerable regularity from the fourth grade 
to the eighth. 

Twenty-four schools make more or less definite responses to the 
inquiry as to high-school recognition of elementary-school work 
in German. Of these, but a single school fails to grant recognition 
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in some sort. The extent of recognition in the remaining schools 
is shown by the following: 

One-half year of credit is granted in 5 schools. 

One year of credit is granted in 9 schools. 

One-half to one year of credit is granted in 1 school. 

Two years of credit are granted in 2 schools. 

Students enter advanced courses in 5 schools. 

Students proceed more rapidly in 1 school. 


No inquiry was made into the relation of the amount of credit 
granted to the time devoted to the work in the grades. 


CREDIT FOR A SINGLE YEAR OF MODERN LANGUAGE 


Table XV shows the practice in the schools of granting or 
denying credit for a single year of modern language. The pre- 
ponderance of practice favors granting such credit, but this tendency 


TABLE XV 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS GRANTING AND DENYING CREDIT TOWARD GRADUATION FOR A 
SINGLE YEAR OF MopERN LANGUAGE 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
TyPE OF RESPONSE 


Languages 
Granting credit for a single year... .. 103 14 5 122 
Denying credit for a single year..... 53 II 5 69 
INOtTeplying.scesete ee cece fees 5 4 ° 9 
Total number of schools... ..... 161 29 Io 200 


is more marked in German than in French and Spanish, although 
the number of replies in the two languages last named may be too 
small to give a correct representation of the actual situation as to 
credit for a single year in them. 


WHEN STUDENTS MAY BEGIN THE STUDY OF A MODERN LANGUAGE 


Table XVI contains the answers to the question, “‘In what years 
may the high-school student begin his study of this language ?” 
One essential fact shown by this table is the absence of any standard 
practice as to the place the first year of modern language may 
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take in the students’ curricula, the first year of modern language 
being open to students over a wide range of years. This may be 
illustrated by the case of German. A scrutiny of the table dis- 
covers that 104, or 64.6 per cent, of the 161 schools permit students 


TABLE XVI 


YEAR OR YEARS IN WHICH THE STUDY OF MopDERN LANGUAGES May Bre BrEcun 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


YEAR OR YEARS 


German French Spanish ee 

Par sticton eth ate t eee eae | oN dieg bo oe baka soe ke 
DECONGEE Pn <tr Ae cert CR SB ee StA  eO é 
StrstiomsecOnd eater ee fan ce 2 OP he Sits fetes torts 4 
TRNIWG I, YEE oss 3 geeeeriln the mente ae 28 Shales 32 
Hirst} second, or third. .. 0.0. 22.05. 37 5 gy 45 
BrStiorstnird):) 1c eet il. se ee Io I I 12 
MECONGUOM LMITGs:. itusicretoiay. cioeleie stave 13 Sep care tie. 18 
MY Yar... eee ee eee enone 42 6 4 52 
irst. third. or fourth’s. ...2:.. ss: 23% 1D eth ee re Ree arats ase, 5 gee I 
Second, third, or fourth...........; I4 Toh eee 15 
cbinirdvontourth = .--acn ceo eee oe: 6 2 2 10 
IN ORANIS WEE AR Asy oes Sete clei toto is aan He vise eee ante Goes ea tare dean tera I 
Total number of schools reporting} 161 29 Io 200 


as far as two (e.g., from the first and third years) or more years 
apart to elect first-year German. While this has an important 
bearing on the merely mechanical aspects of program-making, its 
greatest significance is to be seen in its relation to the paragraphs 
immediately following. 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR STUDENTS WHO BEGIN A MODERN LANGUAGE AT 
POINTS IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE TWO OR MORE YEARS APART 

In response to the question, “If the language may be begun at 
points in the high-school course two years apart (e.g., in the first 
year and also in the third year) or more, . . . . are the students 
cared for in the same division ?”’ the teachers answer as indicated 
in Table XVII. The facts appearing in the table, especially when 
studied in connection with those presented in the preceding table, 
lead to the conclusion that if different standards are not imposed 
upon students from such widely separated points in their high- 
school courses—and we cannot be far wrong when we doubt such a 
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possibility—there is a very general failure to recognize and provide 
instruction in modern language adapted to the maturity and 
ability of students from the various years. One of two situations 
is likely to result in most schools: either there will be students from 
the later years of the high school who are not being called upon 
to do work which their greater maturity and capacity make pos- 
sible, or there will be students from the earlier years who are more 
or less confused by methods badly adapted to their needs or who 
are unjustly measured because they are asked to come up to the 
standards which immaturity makes unattainable for them. In 
either case there is no adequate discrimination between standards 
for students in the upper and lower years of the high school. 


TABLE XVII 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH STUDENTS BEGINNING A MODERN LANGUAGE AT 
PoINTS IN THE COURSE Two OR More YEARS APART ARE CARED FoR 
IN THE SAME DIVISIONS 


Are STUDENTS Two OR More YEARS APART CARED 


For IN THE SAME Divis: 
THE MoprEern LANGUAGE a 


Yes No No answer Total 
German acre a ses ence octet ae econ 98 17 46 161 
REN Cheterensy clare tai os ae ce ere 18 I Io 29 
Spanishizsws-nn ce weet oe oc eee 6 I 3 Io 
‘Total Wes oon ets here 122 19 59 200 


The teachers of the modern languages in schools providing 
separate sections for students two or more years apart beginning a 
modern language were asked to state what quantitative and quali- 
tative differentiations are made for such sections. The quantitative 
differentiations reported for German are as follows: less reading 
and grammar in lower classes (6 schools); simpler conversation and 
less classical material (2 schools); third-year beginning class does 
“twice as much” as first-year beginning class (2 schools); one- 
third more work covered in later years (2 schools); more grammar 
in later years (1 school). The qualitative differentiations reported 
are: simpler reading in classes from earlier years (2 schools); no 
complicated constructions in earlier years (2 schools); more con- 
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versation and less syntactical drill in earlier years (2 schools) ; 
conversational constituent more difficult in later years (1 school). 


Ill. METHODS 


Table XVIII shows what methods are being used in beginning 
classes in the modern languages. The grammar-translation 
method has given way to the direct or a combination of the 
grammar-translation and the direct methods. The direct method 
is reported as being used either exclusively or in combination with 
the grammar-translation method in more than three-fourths of the 
schools. The natural method is reported in a small number of 


schools. 
TABLE XVIII 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE SEVERAL METHODS IN BEGINNING CLASSES OF 
MopERN LANGUAGE 


Method German French Spanish Sanita , 
Grammar-translation.............. 22 (rl etree ecient 28 
1 DX cl tie se apn i a ae ener de 62 8 3 73 
Wombinationarwe everett} > 62 14 7 83 
UINSEUD AL ane cta ce, sncrtearioicts ate vacua: + 5 DP ilterciete a eaters 6 
Not answering this question......... 1k yon pees Pe a Bele ee Io 
Total number of schoolsreporting] 161 29 Io 200 


Some light on the extent to which teachers of the modern 
languages avail themselves in their instruction of the materials, 
devices, and special activities may be drawn from Table XIX. In 
addition to those listed, the following are reported by 1-4 teachers 
each (a) for classes in German: attendance at German plays, 
presentation of short and simple programs, study of German 
catalogues of farm implements, lectures in German by educated 
Germans, and German table in lunchroom; (b) for classes in 
French: attendance at French plays, correspondence with young 
people in French schools, French table at luncheon, and original 
stories in French; (c) for Spanish: letter-writing. 


Iv. AIMS 


Table XX shows the extent to which the aims listed in the 
questionnaire were concurred in by the teachers of modern 
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languages. Although the teachers were asked to state other aims, 
very few did so, and those which were added were without exception 


TABLE XIX 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING THE USE OF VARIOUS METHODS, DEVICES, AND 
ACTIVITIES 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING 
MATERIALS, DEVICES, AND SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


German French Spanish 
Song booksmre ce i-inr Ser ela caterer 114 IO. | eee ere is 
Stereopticons...7 5.5 «scree eee ere 25 4 z 
ROStals ned tiere hace = sein unl te ene ero ns 81 18 4 
Phonographsye ches.) cactessccjes eee acer ae 29 j ANI Phe ay as Eh < 
ADS esata L oreheicis ais sie elt Als eros oniae Oat tere 103 18 4 
Phoneticwcharts = csc eee ne 10 Go See eee 
Wall DICtUTES Masi aa) won cetera eee eee 63 13 2 
UllistratediDooks wise ieepeeee nee ieee 112 14 3 
Uilustratedsmagazines ws ee eee 97 15 5 
ING WSDADETS one atenswue) heen eantitene sie ehs [eReMITE (Re tonne cna. oie I 
Clubs ihe shes cettcte atric eae 25) 7 vi RisaWc eieeacis te sel ae oe 
Pla ysh cesta chetchaots sian cca) cbt ete cee tara 9 277 eee 
Games: parece neitel-cat sie ecole eaeta aane etal ovens 9 2 
Total number of schools reporting... . 161 29 Io 
TABLE XX 


EXTENT OF CONCURRENCE OF TEACHERS OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE AIMS 
LISTED IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS CONCURRING 
Arms 
German French Spanish 

Correct and ready pronunciation......... 158 29 Io 
Ability to speak and understand the spoken 

PAN PURE Eerie elena; raiedeiarcleet ce ree ie alice 139 27 Io 
Ability to translate the language into 

Enehshawaithifacilityace ection tee 142 27 Io 
Ability to read the language with under- 

standing without the interposition of 


EN GLIShioyc ee chitosan toe 145 27 9 
A ready, accurate, and fairly complete 

working knowledge of the grammar of 

Thislanouaceuse eens c cre veneer e ee I51 26 Io 
Knowledge of the history, manners, cus- 

toms, and ideals of the country to which 


the langage is natives.vs ey eee 130 24 i) 
A better understanding of the grammatical 
structure of the English language. ..... 118 23 7 
Concurring in all the aims listed.......... 86 17 5 
Total number of teachers reporting... 161 29 10 


—_————21qx— SF 
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readily classifiable under those already listed in the questionnaire. 
We are probably justified in concluding that those listed, in addition 
to what is implied in the next paragraph, comprehend all that 
these teachers aim to make the results of their courses in the modern 
languages. 

Differentiation of purpose to meet future vocational needs of 
students is recognized by some schools, as will be seen in Table XXI. 
The kinds of differentiation reported are commercial, scientific, 


TABLE XXI 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS DIFFERENTIATING CoURSES IN MopERN LANGUAGES ALONG 
COMMERCIAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND INDUSTRIAL LINES 


LINEs OF DIFFERENTIATION 
Tora, NuMBER 


LANGUAGE 
. . OF RESPONSES 
Commercial Scientitic Industrial 
Gennaner pes el. eee ee 18 13 15 161 
PECTS is ald Dom anemone 5 3 I 29 
Spanish cake wt es cence OPE gil ten ake rece che Acai Peewee etensa tial eee ie) 


and industrial. The small proportion of schools recognizing such 
differentiation in the work in German and French is at once appar- 
‘ent. This situation contrasts strikingly with that in Spanish, in 
which all but a single school recognize the desirability urged by 
the campaign for commerce with the South American countries of 
effecting a commercial differentiation. 

The year or years of the language sequence in which the differ- 
entiations appear, in so far as they are reported, are recorded in 
Table XXII. Such differentiation does not appear in a large pro- 
portion of the schools reporting it until the second year. This is 
true even of Spanish, the most markedly vocational of these lan- 
guages. 

Vv. SUMMARY 

1. Courses of study in the modern languages extend through 
two, three, or four years, more commonly two than three or four in 
German and French. The course in Spanish is frequently four 
years in length. 

2. The length of the school year determines the length of the 
year-course in modern languages, and this is almost without excep- 
tion 36 or more weeks. There are usually five recitation periods 


‘ 
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of 40 or 45 minutes per week. A small proportion of schools also 
provide time for supervised study in addition to the recitation 


eriod proper. 
E aie TABLE XXII 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING DIFFERENTIATION ALONG VOCATIONAL LINES IN 
THE VARIOUS YEARS OF THE MODERN-LANGUAGE SEQUENCE 


YEAR OF THE LANGUAGE SEQUENCE 


LANGUAGE 
First Second Third Fourth 
Germanaenrcos tosis 5 13 TS 9 
Bren chris, te csetererese es ef opens I 4 I I 
Spanish nec acoree acca 4 2 


3. Work in German and French, especially the former, is 
reported in the elementary schools. In almost all cases high-school 
recognition is given for it. 

4. Sixty per cent of the schools grant credit toward graduation 
for a single year of modern language. 

5. The first year of a modern language has found no standard 
place in the high-school program. Only a small proportion of 
schools provide special sections for students two years or more apart 
in their high-school classification. 

6. The direct method and a combination of the direct and 
grammar-translation methods are in most common use in beginning 
classes in modern languages. The grammar-translation and natural 
methods are also reported. 

7. Teachers avail themselves of such materials, devices, and 
special activities as songbooks, stereopticons, postals, phonographs, 
maps, phonetic charts, wall pictures, illustrated books and maga- 
zines, newspapers, German or French clubs, plays, and games to 
add interest and value to the work. 

8. (a) There is general agreement as to the aims that should 
dominate the courses in the modern languages. 

b) A small proportion of schools recognize, by differentiation of 
the courses after the first year along commercial, scientific, and 
industrial lines, the future vocational needs of their students of 
German and French. Some differentiation along commercial lines 
is almost universal in the courses in Spanish. 


CHAPTER III 
MATHEMATICS 


I, DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 


The distribution of the schools from which responses have come 
to the inquiry in mathematics is as follows: 


TABLE XXIII 


DISTRIBUTION, BY STATES, OF THE RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRIES IN 
MATHEMATICS 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING IN 


STATE 
Elementary Plane Advanced Solid Trigo- 
Algebra Geometry Algebra Geometry nometry 
WoloradosAiead cone esa: 3 2 Corals i aes d vena IMac a) Aa 
Wilinoismeve bie ae ease 19 20 5 2 i 
Mnidiana eager teleperaimor II 14 Re Slasaeeiee 4 I 
OWA ee verre cod te icles reo tose 6 6 6 Br ak Saree arate 
Reansasepe.nn vm ators © 8 8 Pet eR ARPA een nae 
Michigans 0:5 .-j0 cee <s 12 15 3 I 6 
IMinnesotat ox. ue ido 3.0 14 BOR Ml atc aiet cats ocala: sat sarees ty) Mace ee 
IMISSOUTI:, crate Asia ete © 3 4 I I I 
Mon tanacr. stim snicmne? ii bie Wa ae anki ee mt ree PN cy Py hers Cats ci 
INeDIASKAMeet. covia sot sue 6 6 ARE oak tote teres | oe eee te ees 
North Dakota......... 3 Bape hl state ors’ | ste cecctters ae len eaeeeoaeee 
Obion ens ae ree hs ee II 16 3 I 
Oklahoma sspanceees oc) I Tey AES caterers 6 | a eae seine eee ee 
South Dakotas-.s0..c-% B 4 Tish)" y' ||\. aus ect gechecall et beter dares 
WISCONSIN etetsceveiscyeeoe- II 12 2 yh aS ea I 
Total number of 
teachers reporting. 112 122 a7 10 II 


The small number of responses in the more advanced courses 
must be due to a considerable extent to their decreasing importance 
in the high-school students’ curricula. This has been brought 
about largely by, among other causes, the recent democratization of 
the high-school programs of study through the introduction of a 
wider range of work and of subjects not formerly offered, and by the 
resulting marked tendency on the part of the higher institutions to 
drop advanced algebra and solid geometry as entrance require- 
ments. Two reports on courses in algebra of college caliber have 
43 
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been received, but such a small number of reports would give facts 
of too little significance to justify reproduction here. 


Il. EXTENT OF THE OFFERING AND REQUIREMENT 
EXTENT OF THE OFFERING" 


The divisions of mathematics which are being taught in the 
high schools of the North Central states may be implied from 
the foregoing to be elementary algebra, advanced (sometimes 
called ‘‘intermediate”) algebra, plane geometry, solid geometry, 
trigonometry, and college (sometimes called ‘‘advanced”’) alge- 
bra. To what extent each high school is offering all this work 
was not investigated, but it may be implied to some extent from 
the number of responses received in each of the subjects, i.e., we 
may say that, although all schools both offer and teach elementary 
algebra and plane geometry, a smaller proportion both offer and 
teach advanced algebra, and even fewer both offer and teach solid 
geometry and trigonometry. A very few schools are offering and 
teaching algebra of college grade. It would be easy, however, to 
place too much faith in these implications. 


YEARS IN WHICH COURSES IN MATHEMATICS APPEAR 


The years in which the subdivisions of mathematics appear are 
presented in Table XXIV. The essential facts as to years in which 
such courses appear are as follows: (1) elementary algebra is al- 
most without exception a first-year high-school subject; (2) plane 
geometry is markedly a second-year subject, but appears in the 
latter half of the second and the first half of the third year in 10 
schools in which it follows both elementary and advanced algebra, 
and in the third year in 20 schools; (3) advanced algebra is primarily 
a third- and fourth-year subject, with more schools offering it in 
the former year; (4) solid geometry is a third- or fourth-year 
subject; (5) trigonometry is always reported for the last year of the 
high school. 

The reasons most commonly given for placing elementary 
algebra in the first year are: (1) its necessity as a basis for higher 
mathematics and for the sciences, (2) its close connection with the 


* Commercial arithmetic is treated in the chapter on commercial subjects. 
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arithmetic of the elementary schools, and (3) its simple, elementary, 
and, therefore, suitable nature. The reasons most commonly given 
for placing plane geometry in the second year are: (z1) its se- 
quential relation to algebra, (2) its necessity in this year as prepa- 
ration for physics, and (3) the maturity of the students. This 
last reason is the one most commonly given for its place by teachers 
who report plane geometry as a third-year subject. The usual 
reasons given for placing advanced algebra in the third or the fourth 
year are: (1) the suitable maturity of the students, (2) their prev- 


TABLE XXIV 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING VARIOUS YEARS IN WHICH THE SEVERAL COURSES 
IN MatHEematics APPEAR 


Year or Years in High School 


Subject 
I 2 2-3 3 3-4 4 
Elementary algebra. 108 APUG ope paieresci< e's | caer al teats te llotsiov mache: | upeesneres iets 
Plane geometrys ).- |. 0.40. «0: QI 10* ZO oie. ena eeasererer eects 
Advanced algebra. .}......... 4 tt 18 at Io 
SOMGEEOIMELE Vasco cisco oie d= here wo orsilesaneinale sel 4 2t 4 
BLIP OD OMe emer artes levoueee lerereca cree eralltekichers testers Je!|'o sier@hale tierei] ccs sate eet she II 


* In the last half of the second year and the first half of the third. 

{ May be taken in either year. 
ious experience with geometry, and (3) the proximity to college. 
The few schools that report this subject in the second year do so in 
order to make the work in algebra continuous. Solid geometry 
is placed in the third year in some schools because of its sequential 
relation to the mathematics of the preceding years, and in the fourth 
year because of the maturity necessary to the visualization of three- 
dimensional figures and because of proximity to college. The 
place of trigonometry in the fourth year is determined automatically 
by the prerequisite work in algebra and geometry. 


THE TIME ELEMENT 


Weeks in the course.—With two exceptions, one of 18 weeks and 
the other of 48, a school year of 36 or more weeks is devoted to 
elementary algebra. With one exception of 34 weeks a school 
year of 36 or more weeks is devoted to plane geometry. The course 
in advanced algebra usually extends through a half-year of 18-20 
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weeks, but 5 schools extend it through a full year of 34 or more 
weeks. Solid geometry and trigonometry are always reported as 
half-year courses. 

Periods per week.—The number of periods per week in ele- 
mentary algebra, with one exception each of four and six periods, is 
uniformly five. The exceptions to this standard practice in plane 
geometry are only three, two of four periods and one of six periods. 
The exceptions in advanced algebra, solid geometry, and trigo- 
nometry are the same, one each of three and four periods. 

Length of periods ——The lengths of periods are shown in Table 
XXV. Witha small proportion of exceptions the lengths of periods 


TABLE XXV 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING VARIOUS LENGTHS OF CLASS PERIODS FOR COURSES 
IN MATHEMATICS 


NUMBER REPORTING FOR 


LENGTH OF PERIOD 


IN MINUTES Elementary Plane Advanced Solid Trigo- 


Algebra Geometry Algebra Geometry nometry 
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Number of responses 
to questionnaire...} 112 122 37 Bie) II 


are 40 and 45 minutes, the practice being almost evenly divided 
between these two. The one school each under elementary algebra 
and plane geometry reporting 80-minute periods devotes half this 
time to supervised study. Both schools reporting 65-minute 
periods in elementary algebra and plane geometry report super- 
vised study during 30 minutes of this time, the remainder of the 
time being given over to recitation. Both of these schools require 
outside study in addition. Three other schools reporting 40-minute 
periods for elementary algebra and one school each reporting 
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4o- and 45-minute periods for plane geometry provide additional 
periods of equal length for supervised study. 


THE REQUIREMENT IN MATHEMATICS 


Statements were received from 106 schools as to the amount of 
work in mathematics required for graduation. The facts are pre- 
sented in Table XXVI. The table makes clear the following facts: 
(1) that the usual requirement of mathematics is two years; (2) that 
a small proportion of schools require less, some even having dropped 
mathematics as a required high-school subject; (3) that some 
schools still require two and one-half or three years, some of the 
latter perhaps out of deference to the older and now disappearing 


TABLE XXVI 


NUMBER OF YEARS OF MATHEMATICS REQUIRED FOR 
GRADUATION FROM THE HiGH SCHOOLS 


Years Number of 
Required Schools 
IN ODER rege a seers ot eee baw aap Mais eae ead ie 5 
1B BASE IN Bs oc SRST ch GEST ORATOR RRR oe We 5 
2) Kanth, Jehan) ARNG B EAE ROE TOROS TORRE OEE SCPE Ce SS 69 
De oc, oe atc dc RO RNG ES RCM DRC LCe oe ty ne ae sk 12 
Bh nls atc Rade CANS OS NOS Ae IC EEE Cnr tor 12 
Dis toig & hag Otay ee SE Ba SOE a Re ee eta La I 
MEPENUING ON COUTSE 0. Folios ware u's aris, vase wy cE 2 

ROU AI gre atc or ek ert ceteris ice ey cat hiss 106 


college-entrance requirement of three years of mathematics; 
(4) that a single school imposes a four-year requirement; and 
(5) that 2 schools state that the requirement depends upon the 
course pursued by the student.. Certain qualifications added by 
a few of the teachers indicate that a practice similar to that just 
stated under (5) appears in more schools than the tabulation 
enumerates. One school reporting a requirement of two years in 
most courses specifies three years for technical courses. Another 
school adds a third year to the usual two-year requirement for 
those taking the college-preparatory course. A few other schools 
permit departure from their usual two-year requirement in “‘some 
courses,”’ but do not name these courses. 
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III. ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSES 


The answers to the question, “‘What important deviations do 
you make in your course from the plan of the text you are using ?” 
give full support to the conclusion that the content and organiza- 
tion of courses in mathematics are largely determined by the 
textbook used. It will be noted in Table XXVII that a large 
proportion of the teachers report that they make no important 
deviations. To these, because of the conscientious way in which 
the teachers generally have responded to our inquiry, we may safely 
add practically all of those who make no answer to the question. 


TABLE XXVII* 


DEVIATIONS FROM THE PLANS OF TEXTS USED REPORTED BY TEACHERS 
OF MATHEMATICS 


Deviations from the Plan Elementary Plane Advanced Solid Trigo- 
of the Text Algebra Geometry Algebra Geometry nometry 
(OVMESONSs do bob Saaceos 21 29 8 ES Telecare 
RAGIHONS ae nvr mente 6 48 5 3 3 
Shittsohorderasse cea 2h el Ae beats OF Sr Ree I 
INONES tee ae incon ein 42 31 13 6 
SO MINA es cumedcaaaose 19 18 Bend Nees ek eae oe I 


Total number, of 
responses to the 
questionnalre..... LEZ 122 37 Io It 


* Because a few deviations do not conform to the classifications adopted here, and also because a few 
teachers report two or three types of deviations, the numbers under the various categories are not, except 
in two instances, equal to the total numbers of responses to the questionnaire. These last have been 
introduced merely for purposes of comparison. 


Almost all deviations reported were readily classifiable under the 
categories ‘‘Omissions,” ‘Additions,’ and ‘Shifts of Order’’ 
appearing in the table. This may be illustrated for all the divisions 
of the field by quotations from typical deviations reported by 
teachers of elementary algebra: “omit some theory,” ‘‘add drill 
work,” “shift order,” ‘‘defer graphing,” “‘omit graphing,” ‘‘simpler 
problems added,” “factoring before fractions,” “‘much extra work,”’ 
“give mimeographed lessons” in addition, “introduce transposition 
early,” etc. Only a few report deviations of as much significance as 
“commence with equation and make all else subordinate to it”’ 
and “‘correlate various branches of mathematics.” In the case 
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of plane geometry to of the 48 “additions” reported refer to the 
introduction of “practical” problems. 


IV. METHODS 

DISPOSITION OF THE CLASS PERIOD 
The teachers were asked to state what fractional parts of the 
recitation periods are devoted to recitation, study, teaching, and 
lesson assignment. Although the practices were ascertained for 
all the divisions of the field of mathematics, because these do not 
vary from subject to subject in any significant respects, only those 


TABLE XXVIII 


FRACTIONAL DISPOSITION OF CLASS PERIOD IN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


Devoted to Minima Maxima Modal Practices 
Recitationee an sua $ ( 2)* 2 (5) z (10), 3 (tr), 3 (23), § (22) 
tudy. 2 Cnt eres © (50) + (3) o (50), + ( 6), # ( 8) 
McaeQINg osc. oak. to (1) 2 (1) § (zo), 3 (11) 
Lesson assignment...... (2) + (x) 4 (11), = (12), 7 (12) 


* The numbers in parentheses are the numbers of schools reporting the practices. 


reported for the teaching of elementary algebra are reproduced 
here (Table XXVIII). From one-eighth to three-fourths of the 
class period is devoted to recitation proper, the modal practices 
being one-fourth, one-third, one-half, and two-thirds, these modal 
points suggesting a wide range of practice. From none to one-half 
of the class period is devoted to study, the modal points being none, 
one-fourth, and one-third. The noteworthy facts here are that a 
very large proportion of schools allow no time for study and that 
those who provide it restrict it to a small proportion of the class 
period. Teaching occupies from one-tenth to two-thirds of the 
period, the modal practices being two-ninths to one-third. Lesson 
assignment occupies one-twentieth to one-half the time, with modal 
practices at one-ninth, one-eighth, and one-fourth. It may be 
said that the data on this matter lack reliability in some degree 
because of the possibility of different interpretations of the words 
“recitation,” “study,” “teaching,” and “assignment.” Teaching, 
in particular, suffers from such lack of uniform definition. 
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In connection with this discussion of the disposition of the class 
period, we mention again the practice in several schools, reported 
under “Time Element” above, of providing in classes in elementary 
algebra and plane geometry for supervised study in connection with, 
and in addition to, the regular recitation period of 40 or 45 minutes. 


TYPES OF METHOD FOUND MOST SATISFACTORY 


The answers to the question as to which of the various methods, 
i.e., authoritative, deductive, inductive, analytic, and genetic, are 
being used have been assembled in Table XXIX. The deductive, 
inductive, and analytic methods seem to be most used, the authori- 
tative and genetic being used by only a small proportion of teachers. 


TABLE XXIX 


Types oF METHOD FounD Most SATISFACTORY BY TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING FOR 


Typre oF METHOD 


Elementary Plane Advanced Solid Trigo- 
Algebra Geometry Algebra Geometry nometry 

Authoritative........... 29 20 iB 2 2 

Deductivess yt ene 57 81 Io 8 5 

Inductivererertsncrae 79 71 15 2 6 

Analytic.rcc..- casg 6 ect 60 92 16 5 5 

Genetics sacar se oe: 19 24 2 I I 
Total number of re- 
sponses to ques- 

tionnalre ee eee 112 122 37 10 Ir 


Many teachers report the use of more than one method, sometimes 
three or four, some stating specifically that different methods 
are pertinent at various times. Several other methods or other 
names for those already listed are reported by one or two teachers 
each: “grouping theorems,” “heuristic,” ‘lecture and dialogue,” 
“synthetic,” “development,” and “suggestive.” 


SPECIAL DEVICES 


Table XXX shows the extent to which certain special devices 
are being used by the teachers of algebra and trigonometry. A 
small number of teachers report that they are using tables of 
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Squares, cubes, and cube roots. Only a few teachers of geometry 
report the use of the devices named in the table. 


TABLE XXX 
EXTENT TO WuHicH CERTAIN SPECIAL DEvIcES ARE REPORTED AS BEING USED IN 
TEACHING ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY 
ee 


Elementary Advanced 


Device Alecbra Algebra Trigonometry 
Tables of square roots.................- 35 I 
fraplesvof logarithms = 8.42) oe damn: 12 a4 - 
Bliderrulen se rein Wl POR Sale Gs we 2 6 5 
Total number of responses to ques- 
tounavres ee ee ee 112 37 11 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


The following percentages of the teachers report the use of his- 
torical notes in their classes in mathematics: in elementary algebra, 
37.8 per cent; in solid geometry, 30 per cent; and in trigonometry, 
36.4 per cent. The small proportion of teachers who report the 
use of ‘‘a very few” and a number of others who make no answer to 
the question may be included with an approximate third of the 
teachers who answer ‘‘no.”’ Some of the teachers who report that 
historical notes are not introduced plead lack of time as the reason 
for not making them a constituent of courses in mathematics. The 
figures just given indicate that such notes are more commonly used 
in the earlier than in the more advanced courses. 

The values most commonly ascribed to this use of historical 
notes are the interest they add in “‘humanizing”’ the work and the 
light they throw on the development of the subject. On the other 
hand, some teachers who report that such notes are not constituents 
of their courses regard the historical aspect as non-essential, im- 
practical, and unsuited to the maturity of the students. 


CORRELATION OF ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 


Table XXXII will give some information as to the proportion of 
teachers who are making efforts to correlate the work in algebra and 
geometry, although it can offer little as to the extent of correlation 
within the schools. In general, we may say that those answering 
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¥ 
“ves” or ‘some’? may be considered as having done something 
in the way of such correlation, whereas those who answer “very 
little,” ‘‘no,” or who do not answer may be classed together as 


TABLE XXXI 


Extent TO WHICH TEACHERS REPORTING MAKE ErrorTs TO CORRELATE ALGEBRA 
AND GEOMETRY 


Total 
: Number 
Subject Yes Some Very Little No No Answer | Answering 
uestion- 
naire 
Elementary algebra. 44 23 14 19 12 II2 
Plane geometry. ... 66 2I 12 18 5 122 
Advanced algebra. . 14 4 6 7 6 37 
Solid geometry... .. is al ete meen ea 2 4 2 10 
otalcnaact: 126 48 34 48 25 281 


doing nothing or practically nothing along this line. In figures this 
will mean that a total of 174 teachers have done something and that 
107 have done nothing or practically nothing with such correlation. 

The values which teachers say they have found in such corre- 
lation classify, with very few exceptions, under the following: 
(1) it makes the subjects easier of comprehension; (2) it teaches 
the unity of mathematics; and (3) it creates more interest in the 
subjects. A few teachers complain that such correlation con- 
fuses algebra students and that therefore the attempt in their schools 
has not met with success. 


EFFORTS TO MEET CURRENT CRITICISMS OF HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


The teachers were asked to describe briefly any efforts they 
have made to meet current criticisms of high-school mathematics. 
Table XXXII indicates that 174, or approximately 60 per cent, of 
the questionnaires signify that the teachers are making some effort 
to meet such criticisms. Those who do not answer the question 
may safely be included with those who report they are making none, 
thus leaving us free to conclude that approximately 4o per cent are 
making no such efforts. Perhaps many of these are of a mind with 
the one teacher who reports that he “ignores” the criticisms. 
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The kinds of effort described vary widely, and one is led to 
wonder how the teachers who report some of them can delude 
themselves into believing that they are seriously addressed to meet 
any criticism. For the most part, however, the efforts include 
reforms in the interest of the practical, the utilitarian. Under this 
teaching may be grouped efforts to use “problems of daily life,” 


TABLE XXXII : 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING EFFORTS TO MEET CURRENT CRITICISMS OF 
HicH-ScHooL MATHEMATICS ; 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS 
| 


SUBJECT 
‘ . Total Numb 
Repo: ane Some cores 3 Not Answering | of Resooees ta 
Questionnaire 
Elementary algebra....... 66 5 41 112 
Plane geometry: .-.....7.: 78 4 40 122 
Advanced algebra... 5... -- 21 I I5 By 
Noudigcometiyae einen ae 3 I 6 10 
BEiP OHOMELEY eae sere ioe Olay fer |e ee 5 II 
ERO CALA ere eS one areca 174 II 107 292 


“more concrete work,” ‘‘more practical problems,” “vocational 


problems,” and ‘‘problems within the students’ experiences.’ 
For example, such are mentioned 45 times by the 66 teachers of 
elementary algebra who signify that they are making efforts to 
meet current criticisms. The proportion reporting this type of 
effort is approximately the same for the other divisions of the field 
of mathematics. 


Vv. AIMS AND VALUES 


AIMS 

The aims and purposes of the work in mathematics were set 
down with a great variety of expression. They are reducible, how- 
ever, to about four general classes. The classes call for (1) a 
working knowledge of the subject, (2) preparation for subsequent 
academic work, (3) a stressing of the practical aspects, and (4) free 
play for the disciplinary values. The extent to which the aims as 
classified are reported by the teachers is shown in Table XXXIII. 
In the minds of the teachers disciplinary aims are manifestly most 
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important. It should be noted that emphasis upon the practical 
aspects and allowance for the free play of disciplinary values are 
not considered mutually exclusive, some teachers reporting both. 


TABLE XXXIII 


ExtTENT TO WHICH CERTAIN Types oF Arms Are REPORTED BY TEACHERS OF 
MATHEMATICS 


Aim Elementary Plane Advanced Solid Trigo- 
Algebra Geometry Algebra Geometry nometry 


$$ | | | | ne, 


A working knowledge of 


thesubjecte.c0 24a. 49 31 18 5 4 
Preparation for subse- 

quent academic work. . 30 43 13 & 5 
Stressing the practical 

ASPECT Styl esmyste steric 35 26 be) 4 3 
Free play for the disci- 

plinary values........ 109 169* 24 6 4 


Total number of re- 
sponses to ques- 
tionnaire. ........ 112 122 37 Io II 


* Some teachers report more than one disciplinary value. 


That some idea of the method used in the classification of aims 
may be given, typical aims and purposes reported by the teachers 
of elementary algebra are quoted here. Under the head of “A 
Working Knowledge of the Subject’? were placed such state- 
ments as, ‘‘to manipulate formulae and generalize,” ‘‘accuracy and 
skill in handling algebraic symbols,” ‘easier solution for problems,” 
“knowledge of the equation,” and “to impart mathematical ele- 
ments’’; under ‘‘ Preparation for Subsequent Academic Work” were 
placed such statements as the following: “‘aid in later mathematics 
and science,” “to make the work in geometry easy,”’ and “to pre- 
pare for college”; under “Stressing the Practical Aspects’’: 
“to make the work practical” and ‘‘to supplement and add to prac- 
tical computation value of arithmetic”; under “Free Play for 
Disciplinary Values”: “to develop power and accuracy,” ‘‘to teach 
the child to think,” “training the mind,” ‘‘emphasis upon the dis- 
ciplinary value,” “to lay a foundation for analytic work of all 
kinds,” “to teach definiteness, leading to assurance and poise,”’ 
and “to develop the habit of taking initiative in any problem or 
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task.” One cannot refrain from noting, on reading the statements 
in the questionnaires made in response to this inquiry, how much 
more glibly teachers speak of these disciplinary values than of those 
aims that classify under the three preceding heads. 


EXTENT TO WHICH AIMS ARE FULFILLED 


The teachers were asked to state to what extent they believe that 
their purposes are accomplished with various groups of pupils in 
the high school. The following groups were listed in the question- 
naire: boys, girls, those preparing for college, and those preparing 
for trades. Nothing of significance appears when the answers are 
tabulated with respect to the four classes of aims listed above, as 
the teachers seem to have understood the question to be to what 
extent the courses in mathematics meet the needs of these groups 
of students. The proportions are the same for all four classes of 
aims. ‘The tabulation of responses on the latter basis indicates that 
courses in mathematics more nearly approximate the needs of boys 
than of girls and of those preparing for college than of those prepar- 
ing for trades. This is shown in Table XXXIV, which presents 
the facts for plane geometry and which will give a fair representation 
of the situation for the other divisions of mathematics as well. 


TABLE XXXIV 


PROPORTION OF TEACHERS WHO BELIEVE THAT 
NeEps oF VARIOUS GROUPS OF STUDENTS ARE 
Bemnc WELL CARED For By CoURSES IN 
PLANE GEOMETRY 

Percentage of Teachers 


Giving Answers 
Equivalent to “Well” 


Groups or “Very Well” 
HD OVS MOR et ates Aes is aie ue ae, soares. oerd a ease 80 
(Girl Seren er eee ere re atoval sf ove, ols andere rave 50 
Those preparing for-college. . 0.2. ...2.- 05... 85 
ihose:preparing for trades. ¢j. 0225.64 066.520 36 


DISCIPLINE VERSUS CONTENT 


The answers to the question, ‘‘Which do you regard as more 
important, the content of the course or the discipline ?”” appear 
in Table XXXV. The facts set forth here, as well as those pre- 
sented under “Aims” above, go to show that, despite the recent 
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heated controversy as to the “transfer of training,” a very large 
proportion of teachers of mathematics hold to the opinion of the 
pervasive nature of the training in their courses. Only in the case 
of trigonometry does content seem to be recognized as making the 
essential contribution to the educational value of the subject. 
Nevertheless, we cannot pass without notice the fact that with a 
far from negligible proportion of teachers content is elevated to the 
superior position, while another considerable proportion deems the 


two of equal value. 
TABLE XXXV 


OPINIONS OF TEACHERS ON RELATIVE VALUES OF CONTENT AND DISCIPLINE IN 
CouRSES IN MATHEMATICS 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF 


OPINION 
Elementary Plane Advanced Solid Trigo- 
Algebra Geometry Algebra Geometry nometry 
Content more important 30 16 9 2 7 
Discipline more important 60 90 14 6 I 
Content and discipline of 
equal importance..... 14 11 4 I 3 
INolanswer: cee ne. 8 5 Io EB hoa eee 
Total number of re- 
sponses to ques- 
tionnaire......... II2 122 37 Io II 


VI. SUMMARY 


1. Elementary algebra is almost always a first-year high-school 
subject. Plane geometry is markedly a second-year subject, but is 
reported in some schools in the third year, or in the latter half of the 
second year and the first half of the third. Advanced algebra 
appears most commonly in the third and fourth years, but in a few 
schoolsin the second. Solid geometry appears in the third or fourth 
years and trigonometry in the fourth year. 

2. Elementary algebra and plane geometry extend almost with- 
out exception through a full school year of 36 weeks or more. The 
three advanced courses named are almost always a half-year 
in length. Each week is usually constituted of five 4o- or 45- 
minute periods. Some schools report periods of greater length. 

3. Supervised study is reported in a few schools for elementary 
algebra or plane geometry, or both. 
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4. Most schools require two years of mathematics for gradua- 
tion, while a small proportion each require none, two and one-half 
years, or three years. Still others vary the requirement with the 
high-school course taken. 

5. Textbooks dominate content and organization of courses in 
mathematics. 

6. There is no standard practice in the disposition of the class 
period as to recitation, study, teaching, and lesson assignment, 
except that a very large number of schools allow no class time, or a 
very small proportion of class time, for study. 

7. The deductive, inductive, and analytic methods are most 
commonly used in class instruction. 

8. Historical notes are introduced into courses in elementary 
algebra and plane geometry in somewhat more than half the 
schools and into the advanced courses in mathematics in approxi- 
mately a third of the schools. They are reported as “‘humaniz- 
ing,”’ i.e., adding interest to, the work. 

9. More than 60 per cent of the replies report efforts to correlate 
algebra and geometry. The values of such correlation are said to 
be: (1) making the subjects easier of comprehension, (2) teaching 
the unity of mathematics, and (3) increasing the interest in it. 

10. Approximately 60 per cent of the replies report efforts to 
meet current criticisms of high-school mathematics. Such efforts 
are usually constituted of the introduction of “practical” problems, 
problems drawn from the vocations, or problems within the stu- 
dents’ experiences. 

tr. The aims in the teaching of mathematics usually classify 
under (x) the development of a working knowledge of the subject, 
(2) preparation for subsequent academic work, (3) a stressing of the 
practical values, and (4) free play for the disciplinary values of the 
subject. 

12. Except in the case of trigonometry, most teachers believe 
that the discipline of courses in mathematics is more valuable than 
the content. However, a considerable number of teachers place 
the content value on a level with or superior to the disciplinary 


value. 


CHAPTER IV 
SCIENCE 


A. SCIENCES OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 


The distribution, by states, of the schools from which responses 
to the inquiry in the teaching of the various sciences have come is 
shown in Table XXXVI. The number of responses in physiology 


TABLE XXXVI 


DISTRIBUTION, BY STATES, OF THE SCHOOLS FROM WHICH RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 
IN THE VARIOUS CoURSES IN SCIENCE HAVE COME 
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113 


314 


is so small as to forbid drawing from them any far-reaching con- 


clusions. 


As has been stated in chapter i, this small number is 


probably in large part attributable to the small holding this science 
has in high-school programs of study, and this in itself is due to the 
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opinions of the school authorities that it is not of sufficient educa- 
tional value, either in itself or as it is usually taught, to justify a 
place for it in the programs. While the number of responses for 
some of the other sciences is not large, they are sufficient to consti- 
tute a fair sample or representation and to support such conclusions 
as are drawn from them. 


Il. THE OFFERING 
YEARS IN WHICH SCIENCE COURSES APPEAR 


The years in which the various high-school science courses 
appear are shown in Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII. In the 
former they are represented in gross numbers and in the latter in 
percentages of schools listing the subjects in the different years. 
From these tables the following facts are evident: (1) general 
science is almost always listed in first year; (2) physiography is 
most commonly a first-year subject, although in some schools it 
appears in the second year, and in a few in years beyond the 
second; (3) the biological sciences are more commonly reported 
for the second year, but are reported by some schools in the first 
year, and in a smaller proportion of schools beyond the second 
year; (4) chemistry is a third- or fourth-year subject with some 
preponderance of practice for the fourth year; (5) physics is also 
a third- and fourth-year subject, but in practice is more markedly a 
fourth-year subject than is chemistry. 


RANGE OF YEARS IN WHICH STUDENTS MAY TAKE THE VARIOUS 
HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCES 

The facts just presented as to the years in which the study of the 
various high-school sciences appears do not tell all the truth as to 
their place in students’ curricula. Some interesting and pertinent 
information as to the range of years during which a student may 
take the several sciences is to be found in the teachers’ responses 
to the question, ‘‘From what other years may the student elect 
the subject?” These responses have been compiled and are 
reproduced in Table XXXIX. The method of compilation for 
the purposes of this table may be illustrated as follows: if, e.g., a 
teacher listed botany for the second year and stated that it might 
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also be elected in the third or the fourth year, the answer was classi- 
fied as signifying that the student may take botany in any one of 
three years. Again, if physics was listed in the fourth year and the 


TABLE XXXVII 


NUMBER OF THE SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE HicH-SCHOOL SCIENCES APPEAR IN THE 
Various YEARS 
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Total number of re- 
sponses to question- 
MAILE pct stau eteiereys 19 23 2, 16 17 5 94 |} 113 


TABLE XXXVIII 


PERCENTAGES OF THE SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCES APPEAR IN 
VARIOUS YEARS 
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teacher reported that the student might also take the subject in the 
third year, the answer was understood to signify that the student 
may take physics in that school in either of two years. From the 
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table it will be seen that the sciences more commonly listed in the 
earlier years, i.e., general science, physiography, and the biological 
sciences, are elective over a wide range of high-school years in a 
large proportion of schools. That is to say, although listed as 
courses for students in the earlier years, they are open to students 
from the later years of the high school. In other words, advanced 
students may elect courses in science that are manifestly intended 


TABLE XXXIX 


RANGE OF YEARS IN WuicH STUDENTS May TAKE THE VARIOUS HicH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCES 


CouRsES 


RANGE OF YEARS IN WHICH 


Course May Br Taken . 
oe ere Botany |Zodlogy | Biology panies pee Physics 
In one year only........ 4 10 4 eerste I 17 30 
In either of two years... . 6 3 5 4 2 4 63 74 
In any one of three years. 3 I 8 7 GB lise orks Aiea leectee ee 
In any high-school year. . 5 7 8 2 Baqi imecprera lena ae) | catentae 
IN OlANSWEDs ot oeccvarerserajs ss I 2 2 i Tom cpeterees 7 9 
f OC) lb Reta ae Bra 19 23 27 16 17 5 04 | 113 


by their listed place to be elementary in nature and appropriate 
to the mental capacity of students in the earlier years. On the 
other hand, the table indicates that chemistry and physics are not 
open to the students in a wide range of years. When with this fact 
is coupled the further one that in only 10 and 4 schools, respectively, 
may students elect chemistry and physics in the second year of the 
high school, we may conclude that these sciences are almost exclu- 
sively conceived of as advanced courses. 


THE TIME ELEMENT 


Length of the courses.—The length of the several science courses 
is shown in Table XL. This table indicates that, with the excep- 
tion of physiology, the courses are most commonly a full year in 
length. Biology, chemistry, and physics never extend through 
less than a full school year. General science, physiography, botany, 
and zodlogy are reported as half-year courses in some schools, while 
the first two named extend in a very few schools through as little as 
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a third of the school year. The offering in chemistry and physics 
in a few schools extends through one and one-half or more years. 
Recitation time per week.—The amount of time devoted to recita- 
tion by the schools reporting on the teaching of all the high-school 
courses in science excepting general science is to be found in 
Table XLI. The facts concerning class time in general science 
appear later in this chapter. The table indicates that the time 
spent in recitation in all courses ranges between wide extremes. 
For instance, in physiography, these extremes are o and 225-249 
minutes, while in physics they are 100-124 and 250-274 minutes. 


TABLE XL 


LENGTH OF SCIENCE COURSES 
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* In one school each, 24 and 28 weeks. 
t Three years, “second year for domestic science si: third year, regular high-school course; fourth 


year for engineers and college credit (advanced standing 

The modal practices are fairly well marked in zodlogy, biology, 
chemistry, and physics. The more common practices are: physi- 
ography, 200-224 and 225-249 minutes; botany, 1oo-124 and 
125-149 (usually 120 and 135) minutes; zodlogy, 125-149 (usually 
135) minutes; biology, 125-149 and 150-174 (usually 135 and 160) 
minutes; chemistry, 100-124 and 125~149 (usually 120 and 135) 
minutes; physics, roo-124 and 125-149 (usually 120 and 
135) minutes. 

Since the length of class periods in high schools is very com- 
monly 4o or 45 minutes, the modal practices just presented indicate 
that, with the exceptions of physiography, in which more time is 
given over to recitation, and in biology, where one of the modal 
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practices is 150-174 minutes, the modal recitation time in the 
sciences extends through three 4o- or 45-minute periods. This is 


TABLE XLI 


Time DEVOTED TO RECITATION IN COURSES IN SCIENCE 


Physi- 
ology 


Recitation Time in Minutes ete 
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2002 2A Meo aye ne wliscie eres 5 
DOSY io COS OA Ore eee Oe ae 8 
250-324 
Not answering or giving indefinite 
ANE indy eee Co One to Biceae I 
Total number of responses to 
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2 

94 113 


in accord with what appears in Table XLII, which presents the 
number of recitation periods per week in the several courses in 


TABLE XLII 


NuMBER OF RECITATION PERIODS PER WEEK IN COURSES IN SCIENCE 


Recitation Periods per Week tine 
ON Re on ene ued I 
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Total number of responses to 
questionnaire 
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science and shows that the modal practice in number of recitation 
periods is three, except for physiography, where it is five. 
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Laboratory time per week.—The amount of time devoted to 
laboratory work in the schools reporting on the teaching of all the 
several courses in science, excepting general science, is to be found 
in Table XLIII. It is seen that the time spent in laboratory 


TABLE XLII 


Time DEVOTED TO LABORATORY IN COURSES IN SCIENCE 


Physi- Physi- | Chem- 


Laboratory Time in Minutes ography Botany |Zodlogy | Biology ology | istry Physics 
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ranges between very wide extremes. A comparison of this table 
with Table XLI brings out the fact that the range is greater for 
laboratory than for recitation time. The more common practices 
are seen to be: physiography, no laboratory time; botany, 75-99 
(usually 80 or go), 150-174 and 175-199 (usually 160 or 180) min- 
utes; zodlogy, 150-174 and 175-199 (usually 160 and 180) minutes; 
biology, 175-199 (usually 180) minutes; chemistry, 150-174 and 
175-199 (usually 160 and 180) minutes; physics, 150-174 and 
175-199 (usually 160 and 180) minutes. 

Since the lengths of laboratory periods in high schools are very 
commonly 80 or 90 minutes, the modal practices just presented 
indicate that, with the exceptions of physiography, where the modal 
practice is no laboratory time, and botany, where one of the modes 
is 75-99 minutes, the modal laboratory time in the sciences extends 
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through two 80- or go-minute periods. This is in accord with 
what appears in Table XLIV, which presents the number of recita- 
tion periods per week in the several courses and shows that the 
modal practice in the number of laboratory periods is two, except 
for physiography, where it is zero. Physiography is thus seen to be 
taught in a large proportion of schools in disregard of current recog- 
nition of laboratory work in the sciences. 


TABLE XLIV 


NuMBER OF LABORATORY PERIODS PER WEEK IN COURSES IN SCIENCE 


| 
Physi- 


. - P Physi- | Chem- ; 
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* One reports “3 or 4.” t One reports “6 or 7.” 


Total time per week.—The total time per week devoted to courses 
in science is shown in Table XLV. One of the striking facts dis- 
covered by this table is the wide range in the total weekly allotment 
of time in these courses. For instance, in physics there is a range 
of from 150-174 (actually 160) minutes to soo-524 (actually 505) 
minutes, which means that three times as great a time allotment is 
made in the school reporting the latter as in the school reporting the 
former. The range is seen to be as great or almost as great in most 
of the other sciences. 

The modal allotments of time per week for the several sciences 
with the exception of physiology are seen in the table to be as 
follows: general science, 225-249 (usually 22 5) minutes; physiog- 
raphy, 225-249 (usually 225) minutes; botany, 275-299 and 300- 
324 (usually 280 and 315) minutes; zodlogy, 300-324 (usually 315) 
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minutes; biology, 300-324 (usually 315) minutes; chemistry, 275- 
299 and 300-324 (usually 280 and 315) minutes; physics, 275-299 
and 300-324 (usually 280 and 315) minutes. 

Since high-school class periods are usually 40 or 45 minutes in 
length, this corresponds to the facts that the more common time 
allotment per week for the first two sciences in this list includes five 
45-minute periods, while for the remaining sciences it includes 


TABLE XLV 


Tue ToTAL CLass TIME PER WEEK IN SCIENCE COURSES 
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* Includes time for supervised study. 
t Reported in two cases as providing time for supervised study. 


seven 40- or 45-minute periods or, as has already been shown, 
three 40- or 45-minute recitation periods and two 80- or 90-minute 
laboratory periods. This means (1) that the two sciences that in 
practice are distinctly first-year subjects usually have a smaller 
total amount of time devoted to them than the courses more com- 
monly appearing later, and (2) that this time allotment is equiva- 
lent to that which is almost universal in such academic courses as 
are constituted in no part of work in a laboratory. However, the 
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practice of making a time allotment per week of five 40- OF 45- 
minute periods, i.e., total time allotments of 200 and 22 5 minutes, 
respectively, is note limited to these earlier sciences, as it appears 
also, although proportionately less frequently, in subsequent 
courses. 

Special inquiry was made into the matter of time allotment per 
week in general science. It was found that in but 6 of the 19 
schools from which reports have come are separate periods provided 
for recitation and laboratory work, the recitation and laboratory 
work in the remaining schools both finding place within the same 
period. In one of the 6 schools reporting separate periods they are 
provided during the second half of the course, while in another the 
teacher reported that there was “no set rule,” the nature of the 
work in hand determining this period arrangement from day to day. 
In the remaining 4 schools the total weekly time allotment is three 
single recitation periods and two double laboratory periods. Thus, 
although laboratory work is reported by all teachers of general 
science, it is the usual practice to include it with the recitation 
within the same class period. 

Table XLV shows that some schools make considerably more 
than the modal allotment of time. Although this practice appears 
in all the sciences, it is more common with chemistry and physics. 

As indicated by the footnotes to the table, a number of schools 
report that they provide time for supervised study. The time 
alloted ranges from 15 minutes in a few schools to a full 60-minute 
period on recitation days in a few others. As this information is 
volunteered by the teachers, it is probable that if investigation had 
been made it would have been found that a larger proportion are 
following this practice. 


III. ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSES 
DEVIATIONS FROM PLANS OF TEXTS USED 


The teachers were asked to report important deviations they 
make in their courses from the plans of the texts or the syllabi used. 
In discussing the responses to this question it should first be men- 
tioned that the proportion of teachers reporting the use of syllabi 
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in addition to the textbooks is so small, and that when they are 
reported they are so frequently syllabi prepared by authors to 
accompany their textbooks, that they may be all but disregarded 
in the bearing they may have in the matter of course organization. 
A few reporting the use of syllabi name outlines prepared by 
state authorities. Thus it is the deviations which the teachers 
report that they make from the plans of the texts and not the 
syllabi used that really concern us here in the question of the organi- 
zation of courses in science. 

The facts as to such deviations have been classified as far as 
feasible and are presented in Table XLVI. A large proportion of 


TABLE XLVI 


DEVIATIONS FROM THE PLANS OF THE TEXTS USED IN COURSES IN SCIENCE 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


Kinp or DEy1aTIons* 
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* As some teachers report more than a single type of deviation the addition of the number appearing 
under the several rubrics will be found, except in the case of physiography, to show an excess over the total 
number of responses to the questionnaire. 


teachers have reported that they make no important deviations 
from the plan of the text. To these we may add the even larger 
proportion who make no answer to the question. The classifica- 
tions made of the deviations reported include omissions, additions, 
changes of order, and other deviations, among the last-named being 
counted those kinds of deviation of which relatively small numbers 
appear. 

It is needless for the purposes of this chapter to reproduce here all 
the deviations which all the teachers report for the several courses 
in science. The responses for all the sciences will be illustrated 
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by those that were made by the teachers of chemistry, the course in 
which there seemed to be the largest proportion of most significant 
departures from the plan of the text. Eighteen of the teachers of 
chemistry report that they make no such deviations. To these we 
may add, on account of the almost universal practice of the teachers 
to answer conscientiously all questions in the inquiry blank, the 21 
others who make no answer to this question. We have classified 5 
of the deviations reported as omissions, 25 as additions, 9 as 
changes of order, and have left 18 responses unclassified. Under 
“Omissions” have been placed such answers as: “abbreviation” 
of some parts of the text, “‘omit gas laws,” ‘‘do not plan to cover as 
much ground,” and “portions omitted’’; under ‘“ Additions’’: “addi- 
tions in theory,” “include some practical work” (this or a similar 
_ answer, €.g., “some chemistry of cooking,” “some pure food work,” 

“food and water analysis,” etc., are made by 17 teachers), reading 
of magazines to follow recent contributions to the text, ‘“intro- 
duce lecture-room experiments—quantitative experiments— special 
themes and problems,” “four weeks of qualitative analysis” at end 
of year, “civic aspects” given attention, etc.; under ‘‘Changes of 
order’: ‘‘valence later,” “change order widely,” “slight change 
in sequence,” “‘put naming of equation, problems, valence very 
early,” “take up molecular and atomic theory earlier’; under 
deviations designated as “‘Others”’: ‘‘third quarter given over to 
domestic science and analysis,” “‘adapt experiments to fit equip- 
ment and conditions,” “‘much written work,” “last half-year 
text used for reference only,” etc. When one recalls that a very 
large proportion of the teachers of chemistry report no deviations 
whatever and when one bears in mind that the deviations just 
quoted are representative of those reported, he is not long in coming 
to the conclusion that relatively few important deviations from the 
plans of the texts used are made by teachers of chemistry. That 
is to say, the textbooks used determine in all but a small proportion 
of schools the organization of the courses in chemistry. If we now 
revert to the statement made above that chemistry is here being 
used to illustrate the extent of deviation because it is the course 
in science in which there seemed to be the largest proportion of most 
significant departures, it may be said that not only in courses in 
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chemistry, but in all science courses here under consideration, does 
the textbook determine the organization in all but a small proportion 
of schools. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


Twelve of the 19 teachers reporting on the organization of 
courses in general science signify that these consist of brief ele- 
mentary treatments of various sciences. The sciences so used 
and the number of teachers reporting them are as follows: 


Phy SIGS rea saee sere sate Aa Seis 72.) = Botany ¢:s dis oe eect ee 8 
Ghemistryza. sicciea cue T20) LOGO’ Vick ens ee ert 6 
Physiogtap ny ars sneer cir rer re 8) SAStronomy. san< cee a) atcha eer 5 
Physiology 2h 7ccn ce come ata Sa. Hygiene. atta anatase ae i 


The remaining 7 teachers signify that their courses consist of topics 
each of which may use materials from several sciences. This 
distinction is no doubt reflected in the organization and content of 
the textbooks used, since what has been presented above under 
the head of “‘ Deviations from the Plan of the Text Used” points to 
a general procedure of following, without important departures, 
the plan of the text. 


THE COURSE IN BIOLOGY 


The courses in biology seem to range between two extremes of 
type: (a) one in which the course is constituted of two distinct 
parts, one of zodlogy and the other of botany, and (8) one in which 
the course recognizes no such division and is taught as a coherent 
whole. To the former belong those half-dozen schools in which 
the teachers report that a certain number of weeks, usually a half- 
year, is devoted to one subject and the remainder of the year to the 
other. One of this group reports 12 weeks each devoted to biology, 
botany, and human physiology. In these schools two textbooks are 
reported, one for each division of the full course. To the latter 
extreme belong those 7 schools that report no division of time and 
that also report the use of a single textbook in general biology. 
Most of the 4 remaining schools probably follow a practice between 
these two extremes, since they report the use of separate texts, as 
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is done by those of the former group, while at the same time, in 
common with the latter group, they report no division of time. 


IV. METHODS 
THE PLACE OF PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


The responses to the question as to the place of practical illus- 
trations, i.e., as to whether they precede, accompany, or follow the 
development of the principle involved, do not represent any clearly 
defined tendency. It would be unprofitable to reproduce here the 
practices reported by all the teachers of all the science courses. 
But to illustrate the diversity of practice a classification of the 
answers made by the teachers of physics will be presented here, 
inasmuch as this science has been the seat of much of the academic 
war that has been waged about this particular question of method, 
and because the proportions of the practices are fairly representative 
of those in other sciences. It is significant that a large proportion 


Practice Reported Number of Teachers 
Precede yal einen fis \arniaotns 16 (6 say “‘generally”’) 
ACCOMPANY gerieyee erase sere eres 33 (5 say “generally’’) 
J ol Noy seas Sacral Ars oett easier ree 12 (2 say “generally’’) 
Precede or accompany....... 8 

(x) Precede and follow or 

(2) Precede or follow...... 4 

(1) Accompany and follow or 

(2) Accompany or follow... 16 
WATIOUSH Taree ctelayertnetn «rs 16 


Total number answering 
the questions. 42/4. - 105 


are not satisfied with the use of any one method. Those practices 

enumerated under the last category may be illustrated by the 

| following quotations: “vary,” ‘‘depends upon the subject,” “no 

set method,” ‘‘sometimes one and sometimes another,” “no general 

method—applications prompt variation,” “no rule can be given— 
depends upon the principle,” and ‘‘all three.” 

The reasons given for following the respective practices do not, 

in general, make a conclusive appeal. Some of these reasons appear 

under all or nearly all the practices reported, as, for instance, 
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“stimulates interest,” “better results,” “gives an insight into 
principles,” etc. Some of the more pertinent answers are quoted 
here. Some of the teachers who precede the development of 
the principle by practical illustrations say: “inductive method 
generally clearest,”’ “pupils are practically unanimous that they 
understand better that way,” and ‘‘makes the general statement 
concrete and obvious.”’ Some of those who report the practice of 
having the illustrations accompany the development of the prin- 
ciple argue: ‘“‘enrich classroom discussion,” “basis in judgment 
from common experience,” “the principle involved is illustrated and 
developed,” ‘four supervised study plan makes this possible.” <A 
few who have the illustrations follow say: ‘‘study the principle, 
then apply it,” “‘students would not get proper benefit from applica- 
tion if they had not first studied the principles,” ‘‘some experiments 
are better deduced than induced.’ One who reports that he 
accompanies and follows the development of the principle with the 
illustration says, ‘‘accompany to make vital, follow to clinch,” 
while another argues, ‘‘some better suited to accompany, some to 
follow.”” One who reports that he precedes or accompanies the 
development with the illustration says that this method ‘‘stimu- 
lates independent thinking.”’ Of those who have the illustration 
precede and follow, two say, ‘familiar illustrations introduce 
more complicated ones follow.” 


RELATING THE SCIENCES TO PROBLEMS OF ENVIRONMENT 


One important aspect of the method of teaching the sciences 
is that of relating the subject to problems of environment, such 
as those of agriculture, domestic science, industry, etc. The 
extent to which teachers are utilizing this method is shown later 
under the head of ‘Aims and Purposes.”” The practice is men- 
tioned here because of its pertinency and to call attention to the 
fact that the validity of this method is generously recognized by 
teachers of science. 

FIELD TRIPS 

Field or observation trips are being utilized by a very large pro- 
portion of teachers in all science courses, as may be seen in Table 
XLVII. To the very small proportion of teachers reporting 
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definitely that field trips do not find a place in their courses may 
be added a somewhat larger number who do not answer the ques- 
tion. These trips are practically universal in physiography and 
the biological sciences, but somewhat less common in other courses. 


TABLE XLVII 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING FIELD Trips In CourRSES IN SCIENCE 


‘General | Physi- Physi- | Chem- 


Response Science lography| Botany | Zodlogy| Biology ology | istry | Physics 
Reporting field trips. .... 13 18 25 13 16 5 57 61 
. Reporting ‘‘None”’...... I I I Ba Ravana 2 12 27 
Not answering.......... 5 4 I 2 Ten states 25 25 
Total number of re- 
sponses to question- 
MAIL Caras eh ener 19 23 27 16 17 5 947] 113 


The number of field trips and their time-length range between 
wide extremes. A fair representation of the practices prevailing 
as to number in all the sciences may be indicated by the following 
practices as reported by teachers of physics: 4 report 1 or “I or 
Tore TOreDOrt 24.2002. or .2 to.4’),. 25 report 3), 3 or more,” 
PeIOeedu ed, 5.06. 3t0 6; 11 report 6 or about.6:; 1 reports 
“about 10”; 10 report “few” or “no definite number.” The 
general practice may here be seen to range between 2 and 6 trips. 
The time-length of field trips ranges from a half-hour to ‘‘all day,” 
but most of the trips are covered in from 1 to 3 hours. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Teachers were asked to describe briefly any other distinctive 
features of their courses in science. Those that are considered of 
sufficient importance are quoted here. 

General science.—One school lays special stress on civic duties, 
moral and social obligations. One makes extensive use of state 
and government documents, advertising matter, blueprints, maga- 
zine articles, and material from sources which the pupil will use 
after he finishes the course. This school also shows a preference 
for simple homemade apparatus for performing experiments. One 
school assigns project work according to the special interests of the 
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individual pupils. One encourages and directs home experiment- 
ing. Another makes much use of its lantern-slide demonstration 
of physiography. Another specializes in botany in the spring with 
3 or 4 field trips a week. 

Physiography.—One school reports a thorough study of the 
features of the vicinity. One correlates the work with botany, 
especially on field trips. One reports that after 22 to 24 weeks have 
been devoted to physiography the remainder of the year is given 
over to commercial geography. Another lays emphasis on field 
trips and practical applications. 

Botany.—One teacher says that many voluntary projects are 
carried on and reported by students. One says that pupils supply 
all the living material for the classroom. One emphasizes garden- 
making, raising of mushrooms, and the beautifying of home 
premises. One reports the use of a hothouse and lantern slides. 
Another says that economic plants are mainly chosen for study 
types. 

Zoblogy.—One teacher says that human anatomy and physiology 
are compared with that of the lower animals. One reports a spring 
course in bird-study, while another reports emphasis on insects 
and birds. One teaches taxidermy. 

Biology—One teacher introduces lectures in Agassiz, Baird, 
Darwin, Pasteur, Linnaeus, and Fabre. One says that students 
are required to make collections of insects, leaves, seeds, etc. One 
reports practical investigation of milk, water supply, etc. 

Physiology.—The few features here reported as distinctive do 
not merit quotation. 

Chemistry.—Five schools report some sort of differentiation of 
the work for boys and girls. One of these mentions courses in 
home-economics chemistry for girls, and in mechanic-arts chemistry 
for boys, in addition to the regular mixed class in ‘‘academic”’ 
chemistry. In another of these schools the boys and girls are placed 
in separate classes during the second semester. In the 3 other of 
these 5 schools the differentiation is made in the laboratory work. 
One teacher refers to the use of federal and state bulletins. Another 
says: “The boys of the advanced class are appointed city inspectors 
of milk, water, and the dairies . . . . are in fact city officers, but 
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serve without pay.”” One reports a science club working along 
civic lines. Another makes amateur photography a part of the 
course. 

Physics.—In physics also there is differentiation for boys and 
girls. In one school separate classes are provided, and in two 
others the differentiation takes place in the laboratory. One 
teacher reports that laboratory apparatus, as far as possible, is 
made by boys in manual training. One reports demonstrations or 
discussions in literary programs. 


V. AIMS AND PURPOSES 


The following aims in science were listed in the inquiry blank, 
and the teachers were asked to check those in which they concur: 
(a) to present a comprehensive and unified organization of the 
subject; (0) to develop the particular quality of intellectual train- 
ing which this subject makes possible; and (c) to relate the subject 
to problems of environment, such as those of agriculture, domestic 
science, industry, etc. The extent to which the teachers of the 
several courses in science have signified their assent to these aims 
is shown in Table XLVIII. 


TABLE XLVIII 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS CONCURRING IN THE AIMS. IN SCIENCE TEACHING LISTED IN 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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In order better to bring out the significance of the facts, the 
percentages corresponding to the gross numbers appearing in this 
table have been computed and are presented in Table XLIX. In 
this table it will be seen that the proportion of teachers concurring 
in these aims fluctuates considerably from course to course, but 
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there is less fluctuation for aim (c) than for (a) and (6), the pro- 
portion of concurrence in this aim being high throughout. The 
proportion of the total number of teachers of all the courses in 
science seems to be approximately the same, although there is a 


TABLE XLIXx 


PERCENTAGES OF THE TEACHERS CONCURRING IN THE AIMS IN SCIENCE TEACHING 
LISTED IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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slight tendency to increase assent as we proceed from aim (a) to 
aim (c). This would be more marked were we to include with those 
concurring in aim (c), as we are probably justified in doing, those 
teachers who, although they did not signify assent to it by checking, 
gave a reason for relating the subject to problems of environment, 
such as agriculture, domestic science, industry, etc. The number 
of teachers so responding is as follows: physiography, 3; botany, 4; 
zoology, 1; biology, 2; chemistry, 10; and physics, 17. Including 
these in the computation of the percentages of teachers concurring in 
this aim raises these percentages to the following: physiography, 
86.9; botany, 85.2; zodlogy, 81.3; biology, 100.0; chemistry, 
89.4; and physics, 84.1. The 37 schools thus added to the total 
of all teachers concurring in this aim raises the percentage of the 
total of all teachers of all science courses to 85.9, making this aim 
easily the most common of the three listed. 

_ It is of some significance that a few of the teachers signifying 
assent to aim (a) qualify by erasing the word ‘‘comprehensive”’ or 
by appending this statement: ‘‘as far as possible.”’ A few who 
do not assent volunteer the information that this aim is “hardly 
possible in a course for high-school students.” 


THE PARTICULAR TRAINING THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCES MAKES POSSIBLE 


The teachers signifying concurrence in aim (0), “to develop the 
particular quality of intellectual training which this subject makes 
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possible,” were asked to state what they consider this particular 
training to be. The general trend of the responses will be illus- 
trated here by those made by teachers of chemistry, and these 
responses may be taken to be fairly representative of the other 
sciences (see Table L). Although the answers almost forbid classi- 
fication, a rough grouping is here made. It should be understood 
that some teachers named as many as two or three types of training, 
while a larger number failed to set down any. It will be seen at 
once that, with the exception of the last six categories, these 
answers may all be comprehended under the head of the disciplin- 
ary values of science—the pervasive nature of the training received 


TABLE L 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING EACH OF SEVERAL 
Types OF TRAINING THEY BELIEVE THE STUDY 
OF CHEMISTRY GIVES 


Number of 
Response Teachers 
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Inductive, deductive, or “independent” reasoning.. 18 
“Logical,” “abstract,” or “independent” thinking. 13 
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by the student. For the most part they are couched in phrases 
so long current in the statement of aims in the teaching of science 
and other subjects that they have by now almost become cant and 
are rather generally without definite significance in the minds of the 
teachers reporting. Very few teachers signify that they have ever 
questioned the pervasive nature of this training, as does one teacher 
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of chemistry who reports that the particular training is the scientific 
habit of thought and says: ‘‘While aware that it is probably true 
that training of a particular type cannot be transferred for use in 
other types of situations, I am convinced that this principle is not so 
narrow as to apply only to subject-matter. The scientific method 
of attack upon problems . . . . is applicable in a host of situations 
which the pupil will encounter in after-life. .... 


FURTHER AIMS IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


Two additional aims were listed in the questionnaire in general 
science: (d) to enable pupils to discover a vocation to which their 
interest and abilities are adapted, and (e) to lay a substantial 
foundation for subsequent courses in science offered in the high 
school. Nine teachers, or 47.4 per cent, concur in the former and 
12, or 73.2 per cent, in the latter. 


“OTHER DEFINITE” AIMS 


Large proportions of teachers did not respond to the request to 
state any other definite aims than those listed in the inquiry blank 
in their modes of handling their subject. The numbers of such 
failures to respond and the ratio of these to the number of responses 
to the questionnaires in the several sciences are: general science, 
10, or 52.6 per cent; physiography, 11, or 47.8 per cent; botany 
5, or 18.5 per cent; zodlogy, 8, or 50 per cent; biology, 4, or 23.5 
per cent; chemistry, 44, or 46.8 per cent; and physics, 60, or 53.1 
per cent. In view of the generally conscientious manner in which 
teachers have filled out the questionnaires, we cannot be far wrong 
in concluding that these teachers are satisfied with the aims as listed 
in the inquiry. 

Scrutiny of the other aims set down by the teachers in response 
to this request discovers that, with few exceptions, they are such as 
have already been included in the statements above. However, 
those few recommending themselves as most significant and to the 
least extent already covered by such aims as have already been 
stated will be quoted here. One teacher of general science reports 
the aims to give the student an intelligent concern for personal and 
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civic health. A teacher of physiography aims to correlate the work 
with other high-school subjects of study. The following aims in 
botany are reported once each: “to give practical instructions 
in gardening, beautifying home premises, to enlist an apprecia- 
tion and support of movements for improving the environment”; 
“to give a view of the evolution of plant-life’; “to make the 
student understand the life of the plant.” One teacher of zodlogy 
says, “to study the functions of internal organs and compare the 
functions with those of the human body,” and another says, “to 
prepare the class for the course in physiology.”” Teachers of biology 
report the following: ‘‘to relate the subject to problems of health 
and the elimination of preventable diseases”’; ‘‘to learn more about 
our own body through a study ofall living things”; “to teach evolu- 
tion.” Teachers of physiology give these additional aims: “the 
observance of hygienic laws from a well-grounded knowledge of 
their basis; to train citizens who will fight for needed sanitary 
regulations”; ‘“‘to take care of the body principally.” A few 
teachers of chemistry say: ‘‘to arouse a desire for further study.” 
One teacher reports the use of the course in physics for purposes 
of vocational guidance. 


VI. SUMMARY 


t. @) The following are the courses in science appearing in high- 
school programs of study: general science, physiography, botany, 
zoology, biology, physiology, chemistry, and physics. General 
science and physiography are most commonly first-year subjects. 
Botany, zodlogy, and biology are more commonly second-year 
subjects, but sometimes appear in other years. Chemistry and 
physics are both third- and fourth-year subjects, both of them 
appearing more frequently in the latter than in the former year. 
However, physics is in practice more distinctly a fourth-year subject 
than is chemistry. 

b) Although the courses in general science, physiography, 
botany, zodlogy, and biology are listed for particular years, a large 
number of schools permit their election over a wide range of years, 
so that students from the advanced years of the high school may 
take courses that are specifically intended to be elementary in 
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character. Chemistry and physics are almost exclusively conceived 
as advanced courses and are open in few schools to students below 
the third year of the high school. 

2. a) Science courses are more commonly a school year in 
length. Courses in general science, physiography, the biological 
sciences, and physiology are sometimes a half-year in length, the 
two exceptions first named extending through a third of a year ina 
very few schools. The offering in chemistry and physics in a few 
schools extends through more than a year. 

b) The modal class time in all the sciences excepting general 
science and physiography is 280 or 315 minutes, allowing for three 
40- or 45-minute periods for recitation and two 80- or go-minute 
periods for laboratory. For the sciences named as exceptions the 
modal time allotment is 225 minutes, or five 45-minute periods. In 
physiography the modal practice is to provide no laboratory time or 
work, and on this account this course is open to the charge of being 
an “‘arm-chair”’ science, whereas in general science in most schools 
the laboratory work is provided for in the recitation period. Many 
schools, of course, provide for less or more time than the modal 
practice reported here. 

c) A number of schools report provision of time for supervised 
study. 

3. a) With no great extent of exceptions the organization of 
the courses in science is determined by the textbooks used. 

b) General-science courses consist either of brief elementary 
treatments of the various sciences or of topics each of which may 
use materials from several sciences. 

c) The courses in biology range in organization from two sepa- 
rate courses, one in zodlogy and the other in botany, to a single 
coherent course in general biology. 

4. a) There is no agreement as to the proper place of practical 
illustrations, i.e., as to whether these should precede, accompany, 
or follow the development of the principle involved. Many 
teachers follow two or all of the practices. 

5. Field trips are a constituent of most courses in science. 

6. There is fair unanimity of opinion as to the aims that should 
dominate courses in science. 
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B. AGRICULTURE 
I, DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY IN AGRICULTURE 


The responses to the inquiry into the status of the teaching 
of agriculture were received from 49 schools distributed as follows: 


State Number of Schools 
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II. THE OFFERING IN AGRICULTURE 
THE EXTENT OF THE OFFERING 


The inquiry in agriculture was so framed as to learn the status 
of the teaching of both general agriculture and specialized courses 
in the subject. A course in general agriculture appears in 26 of the 
49 schools, while specialized courses are reported by 31 schools. 
The offering in 8 schools includes both general agriculture and 
specialized courses in the subject, but in only 3 of these is the 
course in the former a part of the sequence in agriculture extending 
through two or more years. 

The specialized courses appearing are farm crops, animal 
husbandry, soils, horticulture, farm accounts, farm mechanics, 
and farm management. The last two appear sometimes as separate 
courses and sometimes as constituents of the same course. The 
courses classified here do not always bear the names we have 
given them. The courses to which we have given the name farm 
crops are frequently reported as agronomy or field crops. Under 
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the single rubric animal husbandry have been included two courses 
named specifically dairy husbandry and three others reported as 
animal husbandry and dairying. Soils is in a few instances reported 
as soils and fertilizers or soils and soil fertility. Under horti- 
culture have been listed courses given that name as well as those 
reported as vegetable gardening, fruit-raising, or vegetable gar- 
dening and fruit-raising. Farm mechanics is sometimes reported as 
agricultural engineering, and farm accounts as farm bookkeeping. 

The amounts of this specialized work, exclusive of botany (or 
botany and zoélogy or botany and general science) which appears 
in the sequence of 5 schools, are as follows: 


Number of Years Number of Schools 
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These facts indicate that in those schools which offer specialized 
sequences the general practice is to extend them through three or 
four years. 

YEARS OF APPEARANCE 


The years in which the course in general agriculture appears 
were not investigated. In the three schools in which this course 
is reported as a part of the sequence of two or more years of agricul- 
ture, it is reported in the first year of the high school. However, : 
the years in which specialized courses in agriculture appear were 
investigated. Table LI shows the results of the compilation of 
the facts. Farm crops is here seen to be most markedly a first- 
year course, although it appears in other years in some schools. 
Animal husbandry is similarly predominantly a second-year course. 
Soils and horticulture do not seem to gravitate toward any single 
year of the high school. Farm mechanics and farm management 
are third- and fourth-year subjects and, when all the figures for them 
as separate and as a single subject are taken into consideration, 
practice tends to recommend them predominantly for the latter. 
Farm accounts appears in third and fourth years. The agricultural 
sequence recommended by practice seems to be this: first year, 
farm crops; second year, animal husbandry; third year, soils 
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(one-half) and horticulture (one-half); fourth year, farm mechanics 
and farm management. Soils and horticulture are placed in 
third year, not because practice recommends them for this par- 


TABLE LI 


NuMBER oF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE SEVERAL YEARS IN WHICH SPECIALIZED 
COURSES IN AGRICULTURE APPEAR 
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ticular year, but because the other courses are so recommended 
for the years in which they have been listed. This sequence is 
further supported by the usual lengths of the courses, as may be 
seen in the next section. 


TIME ELEMENT 


Length of the courses.—Table LII indicates the practice as to the 


lengths of the several courses in agriculture: general agriculture is 
much more commonly a full-year than a half-year subject; farm 


crops and animal husbandry are somewhat more often full-year 
than half-year subjects; soils and horticulture are predominantly 
half-year subjects; farm mechanics and farm management when 
taught separately are more often half-year than full-year subjects, 
and correspondingly are taught as one course, which usually extends 
through a full school year; farm accounts is a half-year course. 
Total time per week.—Table LIII presents the total time per week, 
including both recitation and laboratory, devoted to the several 
courses in agriculture. This seems to be very similar to that obtain- 
ing in other science courses, as shown in Table XLV. It is seen to 
range between wide extremes, but for no course does it in any 
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instance fall below 200 minutes. The more common practices are 
225-249 (usually 225), 275-299 (usually 280), and 300-324 (usu- 


TABLE LIT 


LENGTH OF THE COURSES IN AGRICULTURE 
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ally 315) minutes. The first of these, distributed in five 45-minute 
periods per week, is reported in such schools as do not provide 
separate laboratory periods or laboratory time equivalent in amount 
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to that generally considered to be adequate for courses in science. 
Attention is called to the relatively large number of schools reporting 
_ this amount for animal husbandry and at the same time to the large 
proportion in this subject—almost half of those reporting the course 
—who give no answer or indefinite answers. This is due in large 
part to the fact that in this course larger provision must be and is 
made for observation trips, as will be pointed out under “Methods,” 
p. 86. These observation trips, because of the nature of the course, 
take the place of much of the laboratory work. Their length 
is probably so irregular as to make impossible definite answers 
as to time devoted to the course. The other two practices, 275-299 
(usually 280) and 300-324 (usually 315) minutes, represent con- 
formity to the time allotment, already seen to be common in the 
other sciences, of three single recitation periods of 40 or 45 minutes 
each, and two double laboratory periods of 80 or go minutes each. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT OF THE COURSES 


Inquiry was made into the constitution of courses in general 
agriculture. If the general field is separated for this purpose into 
five main divisions, viz., (1) agronomy, (2) animal husbandry, 
(3) horticulture, (4) farm mechanics and farm management, and 
(5) rural sociology, the representation of these constituents in the 
26 courses in general agicrulture is as follows: 
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The content of the course in general agriculture is thus seen to be 
very commonly true to name. 

The content of specialized courses in agriculture is to be implied 
in the names given them, and these have already been referred to. 
Some additional information as to this content may be found in 
what is reported under the head of ‘Practical Exercises,” p. 86. 
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IV. METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES 


The practical exercises reported for the several specialized 
courses in agriculture by one or more teachers each are named here. 
Inquiry was not made into this aspect of the teaching of the course 
in general agriculture. Although a few of those exercises reported 
may not recommend themselves as intensely practical, for the most 
part they represent a wholesome tendency to relate the courses to 
vocation and life. 

Farm crops: Germination and purity tests for corn and seed 
grains; selecting seed corn in the field; judging corn, grain, forage, 
and roots; variety tests on grains; work in grain diseases; weed and 
weed-seed identification; making weed-seed cases and collections of 
weeds and weed seeds; grass-seed identification; seeding lawn; 
pot and plot tests of soils and fertilizers; planning rotations; 
growing crops at home under home-project plan; physical analysis 
of soils; spraying. 

Animal husbandry: Judging livestock (dairy and beef cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine, poultry); estimating age of livestock; home- 
project work in caring for farm animals; marketing stock; hoof- 
trimming; care and repair of harness; rope-splicing; dissection 
(veterinary); observation and treatment of animal diseases; 
bacteriological work; forming mock breeding associations; feeding 
of animals; practical application of balanced rations; feeding 
chickens; egg-study; running an incubator; testing milk and 
cream; making butter and cheese; study of creameries; running 
cream separators; keeping herd records. 

Soils: Physical analysis of soils; microscopical examination of 
soil particles; testing soils as to temperature, water-holding, com- 
position, acidity, alkalinity; effect of freezing on soils; drainage; 
soil inoculation; manures; pot, plot, and laboratory tests of 
fertilizers. 

Horticulture: Planting; spray mixing and spraying; grafting; 
budding; pruning; picking, sorting, and judging; garden work; 
home-garden projects; selection of seed potatoes; practical care of 
truck; study of plant diseases; making collections of destructive 
insects; visits to greenhouses and gardens; “raising of tomato, 
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cabbage, and flower plants in hothouse and cold-frames for sale 
to city people.” 

Farm mechanics: Laying out complete drainage system with 
level; doing actual ditching; practice in land measurement; draw- 
ing plans for farm buildings; study and operation of gas engines, 
farm and spray machinery, automobiles; setting up machines; 
babbitting; concrete work; rope splicing and knotting; installa- 
tion of weir for local farmers; “‘making homemade machinery (for 
instance, this class made an Ames hulling and scarifying machine 
and a corrugated concrete roller) . . . . surveying and planning 
systems for irrigation and for drainage for farmers (5 are in actual 
operation now).” 

Farm management: Keeping records on farms—‘‘as home- 
project each student keeps records and accounts on home farm for 
a period”; accounts of near-by farms; making inventories; esti- 
mating depreciation; planning rotations; labor records, feeding 
records, field records, financial records; ‘‘laying out map of county 
farm’’; study of actual farm conditions; ‘‘they revise or rearrange 
some farm they are familiar with as one problem.” 

Farm accounts: Because so few schools report this course, the 
data on practical exercises are not enlightening enough to warrant 
reproduction here. 

FIELD TRIPS 


Field or observation trips are all but a universal constituent of 
courses in agriculture. Only exceptionally does a teacher report 
that these trips do not find a place in his courses. Furthermore, 
very few teachers fail to answer the question, which is additional 
evidence of the universality of the practice. 

The number of field trips reported varies widely. Although 
it is impossible to tabulate the responses, it may be emphatically 
stated that decidedly more are reported for courses in agriculture 
than for other courses in science. The course for which the greatest 
number are reported is animal husbandry. For this course a single 
teacher reports “none yet.’ Three teachers fail to answer the 
question. A few teachers report in indefinite terms, as “irregular,” 
“taken as needed,” etc. The numbers reported for the full- 
year courses in this subject range from “12 or more” to “70-80.” 
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The time spent in these trips also varies widely. The answers are 
given in such terms that they cannot be tabulated. It may be 
said, however, that they extend from one-half hour to a full day. 
Most of the trips are reported as being compassed in one to three 
hours. 
LABORATORIES 

Of the 49 schools making reports in agriculture, as may be seen 
in Table LIV, 20 report special laboratories for the subject, while 
21 report using some other laboratory. The responses of these 


TABLE LIV 


LABORATORIES FOR AGRICULTURE 


Schools Teaching Schools Teaching 
Specialized 


Only General Totals 
Agriculture Courses 
Providing special laboratories.. . 4 16 20 
Using other laboratories........ 10 II 2m 
Nolaboratoriess,anc cet ee sn oiks!| oer oes Sina ie 3 3 
INobansweringy...6ni facial - 4 I 5 
Total eiccardete cise isos ation 18 31 49 


schools were also compiled after having been divided into two 
classes, (1) those teaching only general agriculture (18 in number), 
and (2) those teaching specialized courses (31 in number, of which 8 
are also teaching courses in general agriculture), and the resulting 
compilation included in this table. A comparison of the figures for 
these two classes of schools indicates at once that a much larger pro- 
portion of the latter than of the former group provides special 
laboratories for the work. 


THE SCHOOL PLOT OR FARM 


The extent to which the schools provide plots or farms for the 
work in agriculture may be seen in Table LV. When the schools 
are taken as a whole, almost as many make provision for the plot 
or farm as do not, but when the schools are divided into the two 
classes mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, it is seen at once that 
a larger proportion of the group offering specialized courses than of 
the group offering only general agriculture provides the plot or 
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farm. The contrast is even more striking when the areas of these 
plots or farms are given consideration. The areas of the 4 plots 
reported by schools offering only general agriculture are one-fourth 
of 1 acre, one-half of 1 acre (2 schools), and 2 acres. The areas of 
the 16 plots or farms reported by the schools offering specialized 
courses range from ‘‘one city lot” to 38 acres, 8 of them being from 


5 to ro acres in area. 
TABLE LV 


ScHoot PLots oR FARMS 


Schools Teaching Schools Teaching 


Only General Specialized Totals 
Agriculture Courses 
Providing school plot or farm... 4 16 20 
Not providing school plot or farm It 13 24 
INotianswering.s:2)- cn. 4.7 sees 3 2 5 
otal arsed sieve ee sent 18 31 40 


The facts just presented as to laboratory and school plot or 
farm force the conclusion that schools providing specialized courses 
in agriculture make better provision for the work than do schools 
offering only the course in general agriculture. 

The uses to which the 20 schools providing a plot or farm put 
it are shown by the following: 


Number of 

Use Schools 
WV EMONSEFALION soles a)eter ies. ererchet uae Cie sient ork siten, aerers 13 
LS fe te TCA Ba he On ls go AP a ROA IP ear 10 
Schoowwardens . i i1i)f'%s se be doce Sf ale 20 SE POC 12 
IAS ay laboratory, 1Ol StuGeDLSE = terrae ian: cielo 12 


Vv. AIMS 


The teachers were asked to state whether they are teaching 
agriculture as a vocational or as a “general” high-school subject. 
The term “‘general’’ is here used with no special reference to what 
we have been calling the course in general agriculture, but as con- 
trasted with vocational, and signifies that the subject is dominated 
by the same aims that dominate the usual non-vocational high- 
school subject of study. The totals at the foot of Table LVI 
indicate that in 15 schools the subject is taught as a general subject; 
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in 20, as a vocational subject; and in 12, as both general and voca- 
tional. The table also indicates that in the schools teaching 
general agriculture only the vocational aim is not as commonly 
recognized as is the general, whereas in the schools teaching special- 
ized courses, either as the whole or as a part of the offering, the 
vocational aim is predominant. 


TABLE LVI 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS TEACHING AGRICULTURE AS A GENERAL HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECT, 
AS A VOCATIONAL SUBJECT, OR BoTH 


Taught as 
Taught Taught as a G 
as a General | Vocational Boe V enezal No Answer Total 
Subject Subject . x 


Schools reporting general 


agriculture only....... 10 I 6 I 18 
Schools reporting special- 
ized courses only...... 4 14 4 I 23 


Schools reporting both 
general agriculture and 
specialized courses..... I 5 2 


The recognition of the vocational aim makes pertinent the 
presentation of facts concerning the proportion of young people 
from the farm. Of the 49 teachers responding, 36 made usable 
replies to the inquiry in this matter. For these 36 schools the 
percentage of boys from the farm ranges from o (1 school only) to 
75.0, with an average of 34.4; the percentage of girls from the 
farm ranges from o (15 schools) to 68.66, the average being 18.9; 
the percentage of both boys and girls from o to 100, the average 
being 53 .4, somewhat more than half. Of these 36 schools, 13 teach 
agriculture as a general high-school subject, 17 as a vocational 
subject, and 6 as both general and vocational. The percentages 
of boys from the farm, girls from the farm, and both boys and girls 
from the farm for each of these three groups of schools, with those 
percentages already reported from the schools as a whole, are 
presented in Table LVII. From these percentages we may draw 
the following interpretations: (1) The percentage of boys from 
the farm is larger in the classes in agriculture in those schools in 
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which the vocational aim is given recognition than in those in 
which it is taught as a general high-school subject; (2) the per- 
centage of girls from the farm is larger in the classes in agriculture 
in those schools in which it is taught as a general high-school subject 
than in those in which the vocational aim is given recognition; and 


TABLE LVII 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF Boys AND GIRLS FROM THE FARM IN 
CLASSES IN AGRICULTURE 


When Taught | when Taught 24 When For all Schools 


as a General rs Taught as Both ° 
ae a Vocational Making Usabl 
Mgipject | Subject” | Cpperth gat’ | Replies 
Average percentage of boys 
fron thearm .s.<00... 27/26 38.3 38.2 34.4 
Average percentage of girls 
fromithe ftarnsy.09 soc sane 30.3 10.0 19.7 18.9 
Average percentage of both 
boys and girls from the 
PATON Pee oe este, eevee: 57-9 48.3 57-9 53-4 


(3) the total percentage of both boys and girls from the farm seems 
to be somewhat larger in the classes in agriculture in those schools 
in which it is taught as a general high-school subject, this being 
due to the relatively large percentage of girls from the farm as 
reported in (2). 

VI. SUMMARY 

1. The offering in agriculture varies greatly in amount, from a 
single course in general agriculture to a specialized sequence 
extending through four years. Some schools offer both general 
agriculture and one or more specialized courses. The sequences 
are usually three or four years in length. The courses appearing in 
the sequences are one or more of the following: farm crops, animal 
husbandry, soils, horticulture, farm mechanics and farm manage- 
ment, and farm accounts. 

2. Farm crops appears more frequently in the first year of the 
high school than in other years. Animal husbandry is most 
frequently a second-year subject. Soils and horticulture are not 
definitely recommended by practice for any year. Farm mechanics 
and farm management are more commonly found in the fourth 
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year. Farm accounts appears with equal frequency in the third and 
fourth years. 

3. a) The lengths of most of the courses have not been definitely 
fixed in practice. They vary between half-year and full-year 
courses. General agriculture, farm crops, animal husbandry, 
and farm mechanics and farm management are more commonly 
full-year courses, whereas soils, horticulture, and farm mechanics and 
_farm management are more commonly half-year subjects. Farm 

accounts seems always to extend through a half-year. 

b) The practice as to time per week allotted to courses in agri- 
culture does not differ essentially from that which obtains in other 
science courses. 

4. Courses in general agriculture are usually true to name, the 
content being drawn from all the main divisions of agriculture. 

5. There is a wholesome tendency through the introduction of 

_practical exercises to relate the courses in agriculture with vocation 
and life. 

6. Field trips are a prominent constituent of courses in agri- 
culture. 

7. Schools offering specialized courses in agriculture more fre- 
quently provide special laboratories and school plots or farms than 
do schools offering only general agriculture. 

8. The courses in agriculture are taught with approximately 
equal frequency as vocational subjects and as general high-school 
subjects. 


CHAPTER V 
HISTORY AND THE OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 
A. History 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 


The distribution, by states, of the schools from which responses 
to the inquiry in the teaching of the various courses in history have 
come is shown in Table LVIII. This table does not include three 


TABLE LVIII 


DISTRIBUTION, BY STATES, OF THE SCHOOLS FROM WHICH HAVE ComME RESPONSES 
TO THE INQUIRY IN THE VARIOUS CouRSES IN HISTORY 


NUMBER OF RESPONSES IN 


i H Modieeval English H American Total 
ees wee is 
Ancient History| and 7 ern nglish History History ‘0 


Coloradosaece issetee ee I I 4 6 
Illinois....... 15 8 3 18 44 
Indiana: 7 4 2 13 26 
LOWS fiveo- ois 3 4 I 8 16 
Kansasacenc. 4 TH el er cists 6 II 
Michigan.... 8 8 I 13 30 
Minnesota... 5 2 2 2 II 
Missouri..... 8 7 2 Il 28 
Montana..... 2 Sep can ig re NG TCL at Smee I ana Et 3 
Nebraska. ... 2 I I 3 7 
North Dakotaleace. cae itis eres. se I I 2 
(Olsitoe ease II 9 3 10 33 
Oklahoma... . Te dle gba ano ol AOE D SeOr I 2 
South Dakota I AeA cashes ce 3 8 
Wisconsin... . 4 QELS RR eres II 17 

otal. 71 52 17 104 244 


* With these have been included 6 reports on modern history. 


reports in general history, one in Hebrew history, and one report 
each in separate courses in Greek and Roman history, to which, 
on account of their small number, no further reference is made in 


this chapter. 
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II. THE OFFERING IN HISTORY 
EXTENT OF OFFERING 


All but one of the 163 different schools from which responses 
to the inquiry in history have come have complied with the request 
to set down their history sequences. These offerings in history, 
exclusive of civics and economics, extend through from 1 to 4 
courses, as follows: 1 school offers a single course, 9 schools offer 2 
courses, 98 schools offer 3 courses, 54 schools offer 4 courses. 

The school offering but a single course reports it as ancient 
history. Of the 9 schools offering 2 courses, 5 offer ancient and 
mediaeval and modern history, 2 offer ancient and American, t offers 
general and American, and 1 English and American. The offering 
in the 98 schools reporting 3 courses is as follows: 79 offer ancient, 
mediaeval and modern,’ and American, and 19 schools offer ancient, 
English, and American. All the 54 schools reporting 4 courses offer 
ancient, mediaeval and modern,’ English, and American history. 


YEARS IN WHICH THE COURSES APPEAR 


The years in which the courses in history appear, as indicated 
in the responses; are presented in Table LIX. The facts are in 
brief these: ancient history appears almost an equal number of 
times in the first and second years, with only a few schools listing 
it for the third year; mediaeval and modern history appears with 
almost equal frequency in the second year and in the third year, 
very few schools listing it for the fourth year; English history is 
predominantly a third-year subject, with a sprinkling in other 
years; American history is almost always reported for the fourth 
year, although a few schools list it for the third and one school for 
the first year. 

The teachers were asked to state what aspects of the various 
subjects as they are taught recommend them for the years for which 
they are reported. The answer most commonly given for the place 
of ancient history is its position in the chronological sequence in 
the historical field; many teachers seem to believe that the study 


* A few of these report modern instead of mediaeval and modern history, but for 
convenience they have been included here. 
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of history must be begun at the beginning of recorded history. A 
number of teachers speak of ancient history as being easier of com- 
prehension than subsequent courses: “the easiest of all history 
courses,” “the relative simplicity of government and other insti- 
tutions prior to Rome,” “the story element in oriental history and 
the biographical character of Greek and Roman history.” Others 
say that it is suited for this place because of its foundational relation 
to other subjects, e.g., Latin, art, and English. Eight teachers 
recommend it for second-year work because it is ‘too difficult for 
Freshmen.” Other answers are less significant. 


TABLE LIX 


NuMBER OF ScHOOLS REPORTING VARIOUS YEARS IN WHICH THE COURSES IN 
History APPEAR 


Mediaeval 


Vear or Years in High School ient Hi ish Hi American 
r or Years in High Schoo! Ancient History beeen English History History 
1b Age Onin ao Moen Ie i 2 ead ae ned 2 I 
Des tek SA ORS ATT RRR RRS S03 EL 29 25 Des Site acc acte tee 
Leg Were tele Aico c ees teha wer stone OR oN) den oe eo cee Pee ain eed eet EOE nr 
CA aa tee nee eee CA Ra 4 23 II 5 
Qe Rate epics atshets etal a o)oho ith tas nese as sibs eos TL ll a Biaee ME EAI Roane. aa 8 Gord 
9359, BO cihicy HEIO DOLD Sg RELIC IM Sy (TR CRORE RO een 2 I 96 
RAs tapi aetenie| tos eeiaus av sila» I I 2 
Fin Chet cornea hd OC aue UOC nad Wats BE GRADE 4 lenin nae ye eee nearer! Pe 2 
Total number of re- 
sponses to question- 
WATE AY teen tose Sob 71 52 17 104 


Mediaeval and modern history, also, is recommended by many 
teachers for the years in which it commonly appears because 
of its place in chronological sequence: ‘‘mediaeval and modern 
should follow ancient history,” ‘mediaeval and modern should come 
between ancient and American,” “mediaeval and modern should 
be given in the second year as preparation for later history.” 
Several teachers speak of the advantages it offers for correlation with 
the English literature that usually appears in these years. Eight 
teachers listing it as a third-year subject mention the maturity 
desirable for its adequate comprehension. Other answers are less 


significant and less frequent. 
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English history is recommended by the teachers for its usual 
place in the third year because of its position in chronological 
sequence. Frequent answers are: “it should follow mediaeval 
and precede American history,” and ‘it should precede American 
history.” Correlation with English literature is also given as a 
reason for its place here. 

American history, also, is very commonly recommended for its 
place in the fourth year by its position in chronological sequence: 
“it should follow mediaeval and modern and English history,” 
“culmination of all previous history,” etc. However, another 
very common recommendation appears among the answers: the 
need of civic training for the student soon to be graduated. Other 
answers refer to the maturity needed for its proper comprehension, 
the desirability of separating it from the American history of the 
elementary school, its required place in high-school normal-training 
courses, and the opportunity offered of correlating it with the 
American literature appearing in this year. 


TIME ELEMENT 


Weeks in the courses.—With 8, 3, and 3 exceptions, respectively, 
courses in ancient, mediaeval and modern, and English history are a 
full year of not less than 36 weeks in length. The exceptions are: 
ancient history: 17 weeks, 1 school; 18 weeks, 2 schools; “24-36 
weeks,’’ 1 school; 33 weeks, 1 school; 34 weeks, 3 schools; mediae- 
val and modern history: 18 weeks, 2 schools; 34 weeks, 1 school; 
English history: 18 weeks, 3 schools. It is probable that teachers 
reporting 33 and 34 weeks have subtracted time set apart for 
semester or other examinations. Of the 104 schools from which 
responses on American history were received, 19 report half-year 
courses of 18-20 weeks in length, 79 report a full-year course of 36 
or more weeks, and 1 school each reports courses of 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, and 33 weeks. This marked diversity of practice will be par- 
tially explained later under the head of “Organization of the 
Course in American History.” It may be said in passing that 
the diversity is more seeming than real and grows out of 
variation between two extremes of practice—one of presenting 
American history and government as separate courses, and the 
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other of presenting them as coherent constituents of a single 
course. 

Periods per week.—The number of periods per week devoted 
to courses in history is almost always five. The exceptions are: 
in ancient history, 3 schools report four periods and 1 reports seven 
periods; in mediaeval and modern history, 1 school reports four 
periods; in English history, 1 reports four periods; and in Ameri- 
can history, 2 report four periods and 1 reports seven periods. 

Length of periods.—The length of periods for classes in history is 
shown in Table LX. Almost no schools provide periods less than 


TABLE LX 


NuMBER OF ScHOOLS REPORTING VARIOUS LENGTHS OF CLASS PERIODS 
FOR COURSES IN HISTORY 


Mediaeval 


Length of Period in Minutes Ancient History ie eiaaie English History American 
PAS aero) OSCE EEC RE  RCACEDL ice one A PPO il Seer elec hy city oe lie weaken 
Bee Remake eee here rere | Meroe cchoesrera llecetere © alehare Viel erttec ejate,exe'ela 2 
BO aie is ols oie tre. stale sheila, allske 26 19 7 38 
(656.3 BREE GDS elo. d oickal ERR ibe ts chs See orci ae ences Rae 2 
ADRES rete pi ts of anerese 2 Dee em aici yitetriay 6 3 
A Ste Bereta xa once pslieeors CR I 0 OU IS Sewer ee ea I 
PNAS Wee eet cay RRO LOSS 32 26 of 44 
ROM ar Sepa a Ter uence 2 2 I 5 
I prt Mia neta siti cvegt eta oh lea RACE ty tee take el tates ecavvete oe 3 
COMMUN Rr rls siete nena ise I ay 4 
OS Rite. wer ecabratnte sole hime ty Laer tis ckery etree eta sh enagaver sie I 
Bo en aera er mea ee oh ee er te on Pee eel! cy i's shekoge orsoe if 
INGIAHS WELEI Sener eta lett Osieisle oc leeres clase goles Toth vd Inpoune seeepaneres 
Total number of re- 
sponses to question- 
MGI Geers voce 71 52 17 104 


* Two of these report supervised study during half the period. 
7 Supervised study during half the period. 


40 minutes in length, while all but a very few schools provide periods 
from 40 to 45 minutes in length. It is deserving of notice that 
at least 4 schools provide time for supervised study, 3 of them during 
a 30-minute, and the fourth during a 40-minute, period. 


III. ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


The only course in history concerning whose organization and 
content a direct question was put was American history. The 
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question read: ‘If American history is taught as a part of a course 
in American history and government, what fractional part of the 
course is devoted to each?” Twenty-eight teachers report defi- 
nitely that they do not make government a part of the course in 
American history. Of these 28, rg are those specified under “Weeks 
in the Courses” (on p. 96) as reporting a half-year in the sub- 
ject. In all but 2 of these 19 cases the half-year course in American 
history is followed by a separate half-year in government or civics. 
The remaining 9 of this group of 28 may be understood to exclude 
special and distinct recognition of work in government from their 
courses in American history. 

The remaining 72 who answer this question" signify that their 
courses are made up in some part of work in government. The 
fractional part devoted to the two aspects of the courses may be 
seen in Table LXI. Thirty-one of the 36 who are tabulated as 
devoting one-half to three-fifths of the total time to history, or 43 
per cent of the 72 schools here concerned, divide the time equally 


TABLE LXI 


PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TIME DEVOTED TO 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT IN COURSES IN AMERICAN 
HisTORY AND GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS REPORTING 
THESE AS CONSTITUENTS OF A SINGLE COURSE 


PROPORTION OF Time DEVOTED TO 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


History Government 
BGs tis v.carat aoe aero Ae 2-§ 2-4 
DP sin piece a crerereiarenacerbcervyars ee ¢ i 3 
Qed eee oh ee ie $3 +34 


between history and government, whereas all the remaining 41 
schools devote from somewhat more than one-half to five-sixths of 
the total time to history and one-sixth to somewhat less than one- 
half the time to government. 

The facts appearing here may be summarized as follows: courses 
in American history range between two extremes of practice, one 
typified by such schools as constitute them in no special part of 


* Two of the 104 teachers did not answer this question and the answers of 2 others 
were indefinite. 
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government, and the other by those that divide the time equally 
between history and government. The schools approximating the 
latter extreme follow either the practice of making the work in 
history and government coherent parts of a single course or that 
of separating the work into two distinct courses, one of which is 
American history and the other government or civics. 


IV. METHODS 
HOW TEXTBOOKS ARE USED 


Four modes of using the textbooks were listed in the ques- 
tionnaire, and the teachers were asked to signify which of these 
modes they were following. ‘These modes were listed in the order 
of decreasing dependence upon the text and were as follows: (1) ‘as 
the main body of the course with little or no collateral reading,” 
(2) “as basis of assignments to be supplemented by required 


TABLE LXII 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF HistoRY FOLLOWING THE VARIOUS METHODS OF 
Usinc tHE TEXTBOOK LISTED IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mediaeval A 
Mode of Use Ancient History ares English History pele 
19 7 2 18 
44 40 Io 67 
3 I I 5 
Tt = otal tee ORC RES APRY CH CRORE A aR 5 
Some combination of (1), 
(2), (3), OF Ginn gst 2 == 4 I 3 3 
Not answering ornot answer- 
tz Gitlva Noein ane locked cl Ca Bere rane 3 I 6 
Total number of re- 
sponses to question- 
MAITC ae eisheeeaew sos 71 52 17 104 


collateral readings,” (3) ‘as an outline or syllabus in connection 
with collateral readings,’ and (4) ‘‘on the same basis as other 
readings of the course.” The facts appearing in compilation of the 
responses are set forth in Table LXIJ, which shows the numbers of 
teachers reporting the various uses listed. In order better to 
bring out the significance of these facts, they have been computed 
in percentages and reproduced in Table LXIII. On account of the 
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relatively small number of responses to the inquiry in English his- 
tory, too much importance should not be attributed to the figures 
for that subject. Mode (2) is most commonly used in all courses. 
It appears, however, that there is a somewhat greater tendency 
to follow mode (1) in ancient history than in subsequent courses. 


TABLE LXIII 


PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS OF History FOLLOWING THE VARIOUS METHODS OF 
UsING THE TEXTBOOK LISTED IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mediaeval 


Mode of Use Ancient History spelen English History eon 

CL) ee ans ee Wess ep save ciei heroes 26.8 Ee5 TEAS T72g 
(VANS crate sas ae Sakic 62.0 76.9 58.8 64.4 
(CN eee eR cea et Ie fae 1.9 5:9 4.8 

De eaters i Begeane tela EA ibe ae eadoieoe ot oe ee 4.8 
Some combination of (1), 

(GG) Morita) eects 5.6 5.9 T7Z0 2.9 
INOMANS WEF es ctetes orcs louie ate etis 1.9 5-9 5.8 


Corresponding to this is the less apparent tendency to follow mode 
(2) in mediaeval and modern history and in American history. 
The percentages using modes (3) and (4) in all courses are notably 
small. In general, it may be said that, although there is some 
tendency in the later courses to place less dependence on the text- 
book, this tendency is not as marked as one could be led to expect 
in view of the greater maturity of the student. 


COLLATERAL READING 


Amount of collateral reading.—In order to make readily com- 
parable the amounts of required collateral reading as reported by 
the teachers, they were reduced to the uniform basis of the number 
of pages per semester. The resulting computations appear in 
Table LXIV. It will be seen that very few teachers report defi- 
nitely that they require no collateral reading. Perhaps we are 
justified in adding to these few those 18 teachers of ancient history, 
9 of mediaeval and modern history, 3 of English history, and 18 of 
American history who fail to answer the question. The table 
indicates that the amounts of reading required vary between wide 
extremes and that there are no marked modal practices. The 
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median amounts of collateral reading as reported by those teachers 
making definite replies are as follows: ancient history, 2 50 pages 
per semester; mediaeval and modern history, 250 pages per 
semester; English history, 275 pages per semester; American 
history, 350 pages per semester. These figures indicate that there 


TABLE LXIV 
APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF COLLATERAL READING IN PAGES PER SEMESTER 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING FOR 


NUMBER OF PAGES 3 
Ancient History conve English Hist American 
History e pee History 
NONE teat eins ee ims eet 2 I Aedes kates ue bees 
2 Rh yeta ee sie te Pardee ae ee| cae Sher stearade Toe Fk lees at te pat Meme. SY ae ha 
elisa a ceo e ene a eae 2 2 I I 
TES sd Sg ARE ene ROE IO DIAN | scien te gers | ore one raeeaet 2 
MOO Reve Moorea teeie sto. cs sails chee 6 5 I 3 
TOS. 5 cede brs BAY CORO OG Tea Oa eae ec ESE a eae [Paes ame I 
THRs 5.5.46 HE CO eR SHO Oe 6 De SN Neth es nae 4 
FRSC acdsee ths BAISr eG IS Cet Ges <aceck ina Kenta i ASIC [Renee Remon aE 7 
ZOO Res eles oie! sustain arent 4 5 2 8 
FIC ec, 5 OS OSEOO TIO AO DOCS Io 8 2 6 
BOOM Tate opel ciieia cs, ree tennet 2 2 2 3 
ZEON Teer aeR ot olen| referees ae | eo sve se shai ie ees ievell Stele ays cerels 6 oft 4 
AGS) AS Nn See Ae AIAG 5 US Sl es aed cee 3 
MIDS aes oy ABE OSES BS SERRE A ASIA lear ere DOr ae ae aes 5 
BOOCt is yy ccr avai tele siclote arlene 3 6 2 9 
OOO rar tarot ore yeeiave cee Sete Slavs! « ntahiote’ snes im lg Bt a Recency Race 8 
TOO Tee ere she ser sieue wae" ts 2 oN fia Ie RR ear ae 3 
HK SNa Sith ty BED: FOS ESTED IS Coto | IOI UE ernest ee 2 
SOO wane ea crorslsenicl oe yer: sistas 2 itt ar Oe te IS ee hee I 
BOs & O.60 0960 6 CBRL 6 Ol lOO IO OD Oot I 2 3 
MROOON er teal eerste cist sas LR ga [Cts everett pei eiateitots [sents sans. adelieesia"s 5 
LS OO MERA eer etn NE reactor Nee iere eel a tcad asta ova ate oan wiintisle. sieifialel ties ere“e areal 3 
TROOO MAGIA eee sila sieeve ches corte arene ever OI ok Stet ehaloo.aisl arate Pateiey aw lentonenascee 
SOOM Leslee ose chaieesrel sie 5 bi «AN Eee Gt iranteel ING rES SIRO apn See Moat 
Not answering) .....-)-..: 18 9 3 18 
Answers in terms not usable 4 3 2 9 
Total number of re- 
sponses to question- 
MAIC ua se seye (attic svenn ie 71 52 17 104 


is a tendency to increase the amount of collateral reading from the 
earlier to the later courses, although the difference is not as great as 
one is led to expect in consideration of the increasing maturity of the 
student. 

Kinds of collateral reading.—The following kinds of collateral 
reading were listed in the inquiry in history, the teachers being 
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directed to indicate, by checking, those they require of their 
students: other texts, more extended works, source material, 
biography, historical fiction, poetry, magazines, and newspapers. 
The percentages of teachers reporting use of these various kinds of 
reading supplementary to the text are presented in the accompany- 
ing table (LXV). The most common kinds of collateral reading 
are the other texts, more extended works, source material, biog- 
raphy, and periodicals. While the proportion of the teachers 
reporting the use of other texts is smaller, the proportion of those 
reporting the use of more extended works and source material is 
larger for the later than for the earlier courses. Biography also 


TABLE LXV 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY REPORTING VARIOUS KINDS OF 
COLLATERAL READING 


Kind of Readin Ancient Eictory | and Motiers | Bath pe American 
Z ry cae seein nglish History History 
Othertextsiieeesccce vere afc 69.0 47.1 60.6 
More extended works...... 42.3 71.2 64.7 85.6 
Source material........... 64.8 Fie 88.2 81.7 
IBiOgTADHY. nce ie eee 64.8 63.5 76.5 82.7 
Historical fiction. .......... 28.2 38.7 B5es 40.4 
POCUY «0. Gaile ore e's oo alse sae 18.3 19.2 23-5 18.3 
Magazines smcpccc tc as este « 42.3 76.9 64.7 85.6 
Newspapers. . osc... GERGO 75.0 47.1 70.2 


tends to become a somewhat more common constituent of the later 
courses. The representation of historical fiction is fairly uniform 
throughout, although slightly more common in American history 
than in other courses. Poetry is a prominent constituent of the col- 
lateral reading in none of the courses. Magazines and newspapers 
seem to receive more attention in mediaeval and modern history 
and in American history than fn the other two courses, probably 
because of the availability of contemporaneous material in period- 
icals for the more modern aspects of these courses. 

Modes of testing collateral reading —The following modes of 
testing collateral reading were listed in the inquiry, and the teachers 
were asked to check those of which they make use: oral reports in 
class, discussions in class, quiz in class, written examinations or 
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tests, written reports, themes, notebooks, and outlines or digests 
handedin. The compilations of the answers appear in Table LXVI. 
In the right-hand column are to be found the total numbers of 
teachers reporting the use of each of these methods. Oral reports 


TABLE LXVI 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING USE or CERTAIN MODES OF TESTING 
COLLATERAL READING 
——— 


P Ancient Mediaeval : 5 

Mode of Testing aistnry and Mecets Hess ee Total 

Oral reports in class... .. 64 44 15 95 218 

Discussions in class... ... 48 34 12 75 169 

Ouizan’ lass, 2. 28s. « 22 22 8 54 106 
Written examinations or 

tests. ...........6.. 27 17 9 50 10 

aes TEPOLtS ee es 3 : 2 6 54 I ‘3 

SPepeneetice eeeee I 4 2 I 

WNOLODOOKS 2.2 = 2s 39 30 10 By is 
Outlines or digests handed 

Tis. Bese Sarena ca eee eae 25 19 4 47 95 
Total number of re- 
sponses to ques- 

tionnaire. <5 on... 71 52 17 104 244 


in class are very generally used, with discussions in class and the 
use of notebooks next in order. The remaining methods—written 
reports, quiz in class, written examinations or tests, outlines or 
digests handed in, and themes—although frequently reported, are 
not in as common use as those already named. 


CORRELATION 


The following subjects of study were listed in the questionnaire, 
and the teachers were asked to indicate with which of them they 
make consistent efforts to correlate their work in history: English 
composition, English literature, geography, civics, political 
economy, Latin, current events, sciences, art and architecture, 
drawing, spelling, and penmanship. The results of the computa- 
tions of the percentages of the teachers of the various history courses 
who make such efforts to correlate their work with the subjects 
named appear in Table LXVII. The correlation of history with 
geography and current events is notably high for all courses, 
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although, of course, the correlation of ancient history with current 
events is not, and cannot be expected to be, as high as for other 
history courses. Correlation with English composition is fairly 
high throughout, while that with English literature is not high, 
except, of course, in the case of English history. Correlation 
with civics becomes increasingly prominent from course to course 
until in American history it becomes almost the universal practice. 


TABLE LXVII 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS REPORTING EFFORTS TO CORRELATE HISTORY 
WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


Mediaeval 


Se in ic, Ancient History and Sodom English History eee 
English composition....... 52.1 36.5 58.8 Ages 
English literature.......... 29.6 40.2 88.2 32.7 
Geography............... 70.1 75.0 82.4 78.8 
CIVICS osesiatarcee eye ewes ahs cies 47.9 63.5 64.7 04.2 
Political economy......... 29.6 44.2 aSee 69.2 
atinecers cher acne oes 42.3 T7e3 35.3 5.8 
Current eventss.-.-.14-00- 70.4 92.3 100.0 95.2 
Sclencestve sect tascioeses 25 et 19.2 2255 | 15.4 
Art and architecture....... 57.9 42.3 47.1 I5.4 
DD LAWING ee ye ects cis ene 16.9 Tres 20.4 18.3 
Spelling wen awecee ries 74.6 50.0 70.6 60.6 
Penmanship...... EL are 52k 42.3 64.7 64.4 


Correlation with political economy is not high until American 
history is reached. As is to be expected, the correlation with 
Latin is highest for ancient history. The sciences and drawing 
do not share in this effort to a great extent in any course in history. 
Art and architecture receive considerable attention in the first three 
courses, but suddenly drop to an almost negligible position in 
American history. Spelling and penmanship seem to be fairly 
strong correlates in all courses. 


METHODS AND DEVICES USED TO SECURE QUALITATIVE RESULTS 


A large proportion of teachers fail to make answer to the 
question as to methods or devices which they have found notably 
effective in securing qualitative results. Those most commonly 
mentioned are: trips and visits to museums, meetings of city 
council, etc.; pictures, stereopticons, maps, charts, and clippings; 
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emulation; comparison of different authors; reviews and sum- 
maries; notebooks; outlines; debates; oral and written tests; 
and supervised study. 


Vv. AIMS 


The aims listed in the questionnaire and the percentages of the 
teachers of each of the courses who have signified their concurrences 
in them will be found in Table LXVIII. Aims (2), (6), (7), (9), 


TABLE LXVIIT 


PERCENTAGE OF CONCURRENCE OF TEACHERS OF History IN Arms LISTED 
IN THE INQUIRY 


AS Ancient Hi hae radon Encl . American 

ims ncient History} an a ex: nglish History History 
r. To master the text...... 59.2 44.2 52.9 460.2 

2. To cultivate the power 
of handling facts....... 85.9 78.9 82.4 81.7 

3. To develop the spirit of 
nationalism’. .% os02 6.6 42.3 40.4 47.1 70.2 

4. To cultivate ‘“‘recon- 
structive imagination”. 59.2 Bis ace 82.4 59.6 

5. To equip the student 

with a store of historical 
IMLOLMAION. -. sens 62.0 65.4 64.7 169] 

6. To develop the “faculty 
of discrimination”’..... 67.6 75.0 94.1 82.7 

7. To promote good citizen- 
Shipmeismer emcee. eh 69.2 70.6 93-3 

8. To develop ability in 
speech, oral and written 76.1 65.4 58.8 76.0 

g. To inspire with a love of 
MEAN Eee eee Ae erator 63.4 75.0 70.6 63.5 
to. To teach the use of books 74.6 82.7 82.4 74.0 


and (10). are assented to by very large percentages of teachers for 
all courses, aim (7) becoming all but universal with teachers of 
American history. Aim (r) is concurred in by a larger proportion 
of teachers of ancient history than of teachers of other courses, 
which appears to conform to the tendency, noted above under 
the head “‘How Textbooks Are Used,” of a large percentage of the 
teachers of this course to use the textbook as the main body of the 
course with little or no collateral reading. Aim (3) naturally leaps 
into prominence in the course in American history, after, having only 
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a fair holding in preceding courses. Aim (5) is considered a valid 
one by approximately three-fifths of the teachers in all courses. 
Aim (8) is generously subscribed to by teachers of all courses, 
but more especially by teachers of ancient history and American 
history. 


VI. SUMMARY 


1. Most schools offer 3 or 4 courses in history, exclusive of the 
courses in civics and economics. The 4 courses offered are ancient, 
mediaeval and modern, English, and American history. When 
3 courses are offered, either the second or third just named is 
omitted, more commonly the third. 

2. With few exceptions ancient history appears in the first 
and second years, mediaeval and modern history in the second and 
third, English history in the third, and American history in the 
fourth. The principal reasons given for placing these courses in the 
years in which they appear are those related to chronological 
sequence. American history is placed in the fourth year so as to 
furnish the student with some civic equipment when he is about 
to leave school. 

3. a) History courses are commonly a full year of 36 or more 
weeks in length, although a few courses in English history and a 
large number in American history are a half-year in length. There 
are most commonly five 40- or 45-minute class periods per week. 

b) A few schools are providing time for supervised study. 

4. Courses in American history range between two extremes 
of practice, one typified by such schools as constitute them in no 
special part of government, and the other by those that divide the 
time equally between history and government, these two phases 
sometimes being coherent parts of a single course and sometimes 
two distinct courses. 

5. a) The textbook is more commonly used as the basis of 
assignment to be supplemented by required collateral reading, 
although a considerable proportion of teachers still use it as the 
main body of the course, with little or no collateral reading. More 
teachers of ancient history than of other courses follow the latter 
mode of use. 
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6) The amount of collateral reading varies somewhat with the 
place of the course in the history sequence, more of such reading 
being required for the later than for the earlier courses. 

c) The kinds of collateral reading are: other texts, more 
extended works, source material, biography, historical fiction, 
poetry, magazines, and newspapers. The first class named is more 
often used in the earlier than in the later courses, while more 
extended works, source material, and biography are more often 
used in the later courses. 

d) The methods of checking collateral reading are: oral 
reports, discussions and quizzes in class, written examination and 
tests, written reports, themes, notebooks, and outlines or digests 
handed in. 

6. Correlation of history is reported with English composition, 
English literature, geography, civics, political economy, Latin, 
current events, sciences, art and architecture, drawing, spelling, 
and penmanship. It seems to be most common with English com- 
position, geography, civics, current events, spelling,and penmanship. 

7. There is fairly general agreement as to the aims teachers 
keep prominent in their teaching. 


B. Crvics 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 


The responses to the inquiry in civics have come from 29 
teachers in schools distributed as follows: 


State Number of Schools 
GOlOLACOM ETE oe ne Seer id cee aunts I 
PLN O See Acer eet ition irctoniragin tia 4 
WOES sh5 SOLAS RG CO IS SI EE ey a eet 3 
ATISAS Uae ee He RM os Ng ice cia eee te Welle easayeiace 2 
RCE ATN emt en etic 2 anv ahs aie) nie se lere I 
Wiktimesota meee ie tticee sonic cence Sr ccnn hs sees 2 
VEISSOUTL RA ee A sais Blais Sisal arte ta she "auciae I 
TOME ALAC ee eee ot ois sea etn Head ells col sys ove 2 
ING SN Ba oh Genin ee ees ys Ope won oom oer I 
OTOP eid bow Steletl ayelee se ose 6 
CGE AKO CA ey tee eins ieee eres De aster atiomicra ie & 2 
\WWieasneiily «5 ea clo vou Lon An Y oo Ao soe Doc 4 
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Il. THE OFFERING 
YEARS IN WHICH CIVICS IS TAUGHT 
The years of the high school in which civics is taught appear 
in Table LXIX. It is seen to be predominantly a fourth-year 


subject, although some schools list it for the third and a very few 
for one of the first two years of the high school. 


TABLE LXIX 
YEARS IN WHICH THE COURSE IN CIVICS APPEARS 
Year or Years Number of Schools 

arstiyorijnosiced cia) eed ee a Eee Ee I 
Second 29s. sem eee eee ea ree 2 
oi aire bene meme Ree etm my ada SAG al 6S Bae ee oe OMe cos 2 
FOUrER Seana es ee ee 18 
hirdtorfourthenca to eee ne ee eee Cree 4 
First«and fourth 2.3 2 Sa See te eee I 
Second year of junior high school (eighth grade)... 1 

oy 67) Weer tae rae melee REN oe ty Cem Te ut 29 


The responses to the question as to the aspects of the subject 
as it is taught that recommend it for the years in which it is reported 
are so few and insignificant for years other than the fourth that 
none are quoted here. Eight teachers say that the fourth year 
is a satisfactory place for the course because of the desirability 
of correlating it with American history, which appears in the same 
year, while 7 say that it should be taught in this year because of the 
maturity required for its adequate comprehension. Other re- 
sponses less frequently made refer to “‘final preparation for citizen- 
ship” and to its relation to political science. 


CIVICS AS A SEPARATE COURSE OR AS A PART OF THE COURSE IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

Of the 29 teachers replying, 20 report civics as a separate sub- 
ject, although 5 teachers volunteer the information that it follows 
a semester of American history to complete one unit of credit; 
8 report civics as a part of the course in American history; 1 reports 
it as a separate subject in the first year and as part of the course in 
American history in the fourth year. 
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TIME ELEMENT 


Length of the course—Of these 20 teachers who indicate that 
civics as taught in their schools is a separate subject, 17 report that 
it extends through a half-year of 18-20 weeks, 2 that it extends 
through a full school year, and 1 that it extends through 9 weeks 
only. All the 8 teachers who indicate that civics, as taught in their 
schools, is taught in combination with American history report 
such combination courses to be a full year of 36 or more weeks in 
length. The approximate proportion of the total time allotted 
to civics in these 8 schools is one-fifth in 1 school, one-third in 2, 
two-fifths in 1, and one-half in 4. 

Periods per week and length of periods.—With one exception the 
number of periods per week is five. In this one school the work 
in civics extends through three 45-minute periods per week for 36 
weeks. The length of periods is without exception 40 or 45 minutes. 


III. ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 
PROPORTIONS OF CIVIC THEORY AND PRACTICE AND OF COMMUNITY CIVICS 


The approximate proportion of time allotted to civic theory 
and practice (government proper) ranges from one-tenth to four- 
fifths, with 15 schools reporting one-half. Consequently the 
approximate proportion of the total time devoted to community 
civics (public welfare, etc.) ranges from one-fifth to nine-tenths, 
with 15 schools reporting one-half. 

The questionnaire contained a list of aspects of community 
civics, and the teachers were asked to check those to which they 
give attention in their courses. Table LXX shows the numbers 
of teachers reporting attention to the various aspects named. 


IV. METHODS 
HOW TEXTBOOKS ARE USED 
Eighteen teachers report that they use the textbook as a basis 
of assignments to be supplemented by collateral readings, 7 use 
it as a syllabus in connection with collateral readings, and 1 plans 
to use it on the same basis as other readings of the course. The 3 
remaining teachers do not answer the question. 
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MATERIALS STUDENTS ARE REQUIRED TO USE 


The;following materials were listed in the questionnaire, and 
the’teachers were asked to indicate by checking which of them they 
require their students to use: prepared supplementary readings 


TABLE LXX 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS GIVING ATTENTION TO CERTAIN 
ASPECTS OF CoMMUNITY CIVICS 


Number of 
Aspect Teachers 
Communityshealth <a ase. eee are eee 26 
Public utilities Wx ee econ aie eae ee 25 
Tmmilgration sai. xl o oetancenines ae Pstacs aaa eae 25 
PAXAtOone sts sais cies. d peed ene uae Selo eee 25 
Purefood ss 2.5 Peete Pica tice nee 24 
Public:recreation 25... see was caste eat Sate eas 23 
Civiclbeauty e222 aise sel acin acne eee cere neta 23 
‘Lransportation wt. ocatsne te cee See ee 22 
Charities 3. \4:c 3c) heats coer ean eae ae ortar 22 
Correction er. een sac acer oe cee ete ee icra 2i 
Juvenile:courts) 22 8 ee ee aR eee 20 
Communication. .... De Wie ualsinre chev rey SA ey ee 20 
HOuSIn Fe Fit oe materseee am dhe ccckes wena taraceets Suerecgi eR eENe 19 
Occupdhlons=,0 cht eee eee eee 19 
Child Tabor. 3st ain athens sents os ere eee 18 
Wealthyics siete cktiaay. cichae,onoea Sevens Bes aer ee ares 1 ee 
Savings: banks. 5.5.01. Suan teesctrators Noy ene eee Ey 
Social education (wider use of the school plant).... 16 
Urbansand:ruralilites 2a. sa ea eee eee 14 
Life insurances. 22.0. sccies Ronee eat ee 12 
Family InComes\u,n7 sos ceca anaes 12 
Total number of responses to the questionnaire.... 29 


(e.g., Kaye’s), fuller treatises on political science, reports of pro- 
ceedings and enactments of legislatures and of Congress, census 
reports, reports of public and private organizations, and articles 
in magazines and newspapers. The number of teachers report- 
ing their use is shown in Table LXXI. One or two teachers 
each add the following: other texts, texts on state civics, reports 
of the state board of health, law dictionary, and immigration 
reports. 
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TABLE LXXI 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REpoRTING USE or VARIOUS 
Kinps oF SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Material prensa 
Articles in magazines and newspapers............ 26 
Reports of proceedings and enactments of legisla- 

tures and of Congress.) ogo. Seal cc ss cc hoes ss 21 
Fuller treatises on political science.............. 19 
Reports of public and private organizations. ...... 18 
Prepared supplementary readings................ 17 
Census-3, 4.5. RUN skin eet aic es Sia! at nesehe ae OT. 13 
Total number of responses to questionnaire ....... 29 


SPECIAL METHODS AND DEVICES 


Table LXXII contains the names of special methods and devices 
listed in the inquiry and also presents the number of teachers 
reporting that they have found their use successful. 


TABLE LXXII 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING THE USE OF 
CERTAIN SPECIAL METHODS AND DEVICES 


Number of 

Method or Device Teachers 
CuUrTEnteVeEntS miami cise Se eicke or aici 2 Sstasigntanoerenste 27 
Wlassidebatesina arse tctiete sacle hs tse avcdsia. ake ay nate 22 
Chartoiand diagrams yess pire oe ees rescues oe se 20 
OUELINES eer ee ae ye ea tie fae oats ee hecine im meeeie et 19 
PICEUNES ea ee eet ee eR eee oe elo ee ela ne 19 
WASIESHLONCOULTSIU snc nit iat teats ee wld oes 18 
WASTES LO VOULIDG DIACES Le. Nan cece oe ta oree a0 a eho 17 
IVILOC kattia Semen ct arauaietctevecs Wo nes 6 Sol av eval asa 9 « 17 
IVEOCIE CLC CEIONS op pest cat Aol yer ce facaroneley ste tes tase es enue 7 
Special talks to class by officials...........-..--. 17 
Themes on national or other questions........... 17 
WASitS TONCILVHEOUNCH 2c ieke ws Sleraa es yrcicieree iene 15 
Dit etG oat etal etre sed ate ete ofel feria) na kdincs sok nizie sey aS 14 
BVA CONST OSSCS 2. eee alle ess heats) Sp p tn Sl aeciecrvn ys whan 8 
Mock meetings of city council. .............-..-- 5 
MisitS EO legiSIALULEs (0... case eee e wane nies 3 
Mock town meetings. ...........ceeeeeeee ences 3 


Total number of responses to questionnaire....... 29 
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CO-OPERATION WITH LOCAL CIVIC, COMMERCIAL, AND OTHER BODIES 


The teachers were asked to describe briefly any successful co- 
operation between their classes and the local civic, commercial, and 
other bodies and authorities. It is significant that 15 of the 29 
teachers do not answer this question—there is no such co-operation 
of their classes in civics. Several of the answers merit quotation: 
“raised $5,000 for $150,000 Y.M.C.A.; Pageant; $5,000 lecture 
course’’; “‘class gathered material for Civic Club on care of garbage, 
asiies,. ctc.".)5 «.*. for Swat the Fly campaign’”’; ‘‘secure data 
and information from city officials”; ‘‘Commercial Club furnishes 
handbooks and speakers.”” One teacher answers, ‘‘ Here, where our 
course should be strongest, it has proved weakest.” 


Vv. AIMS 


The responses to the question as to the aim of the course in 
civics indicate that, when taken in the broadest implications of the 
statement, the main purpose is related to the practical value of 
the subject as preparation for citizenship. This may be seen in 
the statements a few teachers have set down as additional aims: 
‘“‘interest in current events,” “‘meaning and use of social struc- 
tures,” “to inspire with a love of fairness.” 


VI. SUMMARY 


1. Civics is usually a fourth-year subject. 

2. a) When taught as a separate subject, it usually, extends 
through a half-year of 18-20 weeks, but occasionally appears as a 
full-year subject. 

b) When taught as a part of a course in American history, 
it sometimes extends through less than a half-year. 

3. The proportion of time allotted to (1) civic theory and prac- 
tice and (2) community civics varies between wide extremes, but 
both are always represented. 

4. a) The textbook is most commonly used as a basis of assign- 
ments to be supplemented by required collateral readings, but a 
considerable proportion of schools report a freer use of it, i.e., as a 
syllabus in connection with collateral readings. 
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b) Generous use seems to be made of periodicals, reports of vari- 
ous legislative bodies and of public and private organizations, fuller 
treatises on political science, and prepared supplementary readings. 

c) Teachers avail themselves of the use of a wide range of 
special methods and devices for adding interest and value to the 
work. Some report co-operation with local civic, commercial, and 
other bodies and authorities. 

5. The main purpose in the teaching of civics is related to its 
practical value as preparation for citizenship. 


C. Economics 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 


The responses to the inquiry in economics have come from 
40 teachers in schools distributed as follows: 


Number of 
State Schools 

ColotaAdOme Re eT eee 2 
LIN OISMES CE Ice era co eee eect fabs oe 8 
TG Tic ree eee ere aN Ye ee eek HIS Dem ys I 
TO Wate er art wend Mera gs shes Shen Seuss hes cars 4 
KANSAS ae eee we reine oer ans ous haere clos 2 
VIN CLID arlene Me Sorars hale 2 cata cine Alene ote sor tnas 4 
IMT eSO LAME IT eer mites otscra ae eimai ae cake 2 
INISSO RIM ge teeter tere hove ahesecas shenye,atetera ws)s 3 
VOM EAT A ete teeter TNS Pee W ES oo a beh rai gh eee ae I 
ING ras ae entree te cn arene: suercesrolose esciayst Sueno sts <oxels 3 
NOE eID alco Canmenene cts oireins ieiare) stetenscoene Phare cee ous I 
ORT OMe eine ere Oa Sa ryantiaierane otaers ens 4 
(OVS errae a os intin Os een Peo Gee OLR a ECO D ee I 
SOUTH MO AKO tae eee aan ic cree eter oniene oak I 
WGC Elan Paes bho odo coed Boose cco OOe nee Tacs 3 

AIO CAL SrA Per RPP ce lwstetnrcee oa radar ae pab ions f=) 4O 


Il. THE OFFERING 
YEARS IN WHICH ECONOMICS IS TAUGHT 
The years in which the course in economics appears in the 
schools from which reports have come are presented in Table 
LXXIII. It will be seen that, although frequently appearing in 
the third year, it is predominantly a fourth-year subject. 
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TABLE LXXIII 


YEARS IN WHICH THE COURSE IN 
Economics APPEARS 


Number of 
Year or Years Schools 

SECON Sy nisveteyareig eee ee Beebe tenors ns oe amuse ae I 
AU RITO acketa tka ra oral Ae eae ee eek 5 
Bourth ted. hias. sone coe ae ie Ol ae Se eae toe 25 
Thirdjorfourth: 5) ancsnc ose eeee ro eek Sone rE ee 6 
“Hlective, .Or., Unclassiticdiar se ae ite eer 3 

Totally pk Pde ee ot be Beare aati c Cae 40 


TIME ELEMENT 


Length of the course.—Of the 39 schools that give information 
as to the number of weeks in the course, 1 reports a course of 12 
weeks; 32, courses of a half-year of 18-20 weeks; and 6, a full year 
of 36 or more weeks. 

Periods per week and length of periods—The number of periods 
per week allotted to economics is, with 2 exceptions, five. One of the 
schools varying from the usual practice reports but a single period, 
the other, three periods. The lengths of periods are presented in 
Table LXXIV. The periods are with a small proportion of excep- 


TABLE LXXIV 


LENGTH OF CLASS PERIODS IN ECONOMICS 


Length of Period Number of 
in Minutes Schoo! 

AO'i a a iorttten cademoigia a trains creo cra ee ane RA 7 
ABN Ne We Se creccic earns ale Seon Re NN Ree eee 2 
BS oecs gure rae aioe Ole TER Se Dee ee ee 24 
BOe dss Aah ass Una eae UREA Reta, ee Re 3 
eae eh I he ee We I 
o\o AE OOERRE NG Sek yee Si) Oat OPER SUE 2 
210 FN  eene Sar eee i ins Coad eR seca Meteo I 

Bota s ui oo og eee rl aie a see 40 


tions 40-45 minutes in length. The 3 schools reporting the longest | 
periods state that these include time for study. 
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UI. ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


THE DIVISION OF TIME BETWEEN THEORY AND THE HISTORICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASPECTS OF ECONOMICS 


There is no approach to common practice in the fractional pro- 
portion of the total time devoted (1) to theory and (2) to the his- 
torical and descriptive aspects of the course in economics. The part 
reported as being allotted to the former ranges from one-fourth 
to four-fifths, the modal practices being one-third (6 schools), 
one-half (7 schools), and three-fourths (5 schools). Consequently 
the part devoted to the latter aspects ranges between one-fifth 
and three-fourths, with the modal practices at two-thirds, one- 
half, and one-fourth. 


PROGRAMS OF ECONOMIC REFORM 


The ideals of individual and social welfare are being recognized 
by approach to them through a study of programs of economic 
reform. The number of teachers giving attention to such pro- 
grams is as follows: 


Orgvanizedlabors waged av eke oe ie ie Serre does ea ee 37 
Sine lege xia Re agtec ieee atts teccemec an eee wokenahe se 34 
SOCIALIST pee ete ee BRE Tn eee tite shosters eine c ae 
Total number of responses to questionnaire........ 40 


In addition, one to several teachers name these as receiving atten- 
tion in their courses: taxation, saving, capital, monopolies, modern 
business methods, welfare work, public utilities, child labor, 
equality in wage, and moral aspects of economics. 


IV. METHODS 
HOW TEXTBOOKS ARE USED 


Ten teachers report that they use the textbook as the main 
body of the course with little or no collateral reading, 24 report its 
use as the basis of assignments to be supplemented by required 
collateral readings, and 1 reports its use on the same basis as other 
readings of the course. The 3 remaining teachers report two of the 
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uses here named, probably at different points in the course. Thus, 
for the most part, teachers seem to follow the text rather closely. 


AMOUNT OF REQUIRED COLLATERAL READING 


The approximate number of pages of collateral reading required 
per semester ranges from 50 to 600. Of the 29 teachers making 
replies that may be tabulated, 21 report from roo to 250 pages. 
We are probably not wrong in saying that some of the 8 teachers 
me make ne answer require no collateral reading. Three others 

“‘cannot say.” 


EMPHASIS ON LOCAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND CONDITIONS 


Thirty-three of the 40 teachers say that they stress local eco- 
nomic problems and conditions, 2 say that they do not, and 5 do 
not answer. The methods of making such local applications are 
reports of trips, visits, and investigations of local establishments. 


Vv. AIMS 


The only information which this investigation revealed with 
reference to the aims in courses in economics is to be found in the 
answers to the question, “Is the subject as taught intentionally 
adapted to the needs of any particular vocation?”’ Five of the 
teachers who answer in the affirmative report that the course aims 
to prepare for commercial pursuits, while another speaks of prepara- 
tion for teaching. 

5 VI. SUMMARY 


1. The high-school course in economics appears in the third and 
fourth years, more commonly in the latter. 

2. a) Although usually a half-year in length, the course some- 
times extends through a full school year. 

b) There are more commonly five 4o- or 45-minute class periods 
per week in the course. 

3. @) All courses contain work in both (z) theory and (2) the 
historical and descriptive aspects, but there is no common practice 
in the proportion of the total time devoted to either. 

4. Attention is given in practically all schools to various pro- 
grams of economic reform. 
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5. The textbook is most commonly used as the basis of assign- 
ments to be supplemented by required collateral readings, although 
some teachers follow the text more closely, requiring little or no 
collateral reading. 

6. Emphasis on local economic problems and conditions is 
common. 

7. In relatively few schools is the subject intentionally adapted 
to the needs of any particular vocations. Where it is so taught, 
the teachers usually aim at preparation for commercial pursuits. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
A. Manuva TRAINING AND MECHANICAL DRAWING 
I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 


Responses to the inquiry in manual training were made by 100 
teachers distributed as follows: 


Number of 
State Schools 

Colorado sires anda nat ste oi ne eS 2 
PUT GIS sees See ce a eis ee ee ee eee 22 
Eni Giana erases eee eras Ane eee ee ana 7 
TOW etncs Schick ohiat hehe Aw er tectos spc cpuv clini tthe Seat ee aoe 5 
KeamSAs tiie. hots evade Sele sean va casero 10 
Michigan i. seins scant See cmer ree oie see 4 
Minnesota sce j:0 seaonterg Or Caine onic ares Se 12 
IMEISSOUITH soa. < ere acer ss ee ee re 8 
Nebraska s.iiscts erence tone oe eel rie ee eee 5 
INOFth: Dakota: ii.2e. vee erections ae eet iS 
(D j0b ROLE Sate Rie Boat aoa oak Oe) te aS Meee A ee 6 
Oklahoma ants Ro cao en Sade eee 4 
South, Dakota rede ote sean rogee bee Age yee 3 
W§SCONSIN Asia catieck ieee rte een een 7 

Totals tis att by aA berserk & eh pees I00 


Il. THE OFFERING AND ITS ORGANIZATION 
EXTENT OF THE OFFERING IN NUMBER OF YEAR-COURSES 


The number of year-courses reported by teachers of manual 
training is indicated in Table LXXV. The term year-course is 
here to be understood as signifying a course extending through a 
year without regard to its time allotment per week. The time ~ 
allotment per week will be reported in another place. The offerings 
in shopwork are seen to range from 1 to 7$ year-courses with the 
modal practices at 2, 3, and 4. The number of year-courses in 
mechanical drawing, exclusive of architectural drawing, is fairly 
evenly divided among the four practices of 1, 2, 3, and 4. The 
offering in architectural drawing is seen to extend in 28 schools 
through a single year and in half this number through two years. 
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Few schools offer more than two years of architectural drawing. 
Such schools as do not answer may safely be included with those 


TABLE LXXV 


NUMBER OF YEAR-CouRSES OFFERED IN SHOPWORK, MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING IN 


yee OF 
EAR-COURSES Shopwork Mechanical Architectural 
Drawing Drawing 

Ormtor cia western cuettrteneern acto rhe Ane I 22 
Dy seit ors esto sere eons 6 20 28 
Di aMWe ere scree retain ck 32 27 14 
RUN ah hiss och auel athe tes 23 19 2 
Ce Si re eee Set, MH Pit EN Acta ae knees & Aeitis  rte ea 
7 linicy A gt re ee eee 30 on 2 
Te di Chey eae IRE eee Dee tae econ cranks a? | Wet et eau: 
Nyse cmon eee oe Dime ie ene hee ever eters! | lara) chs cee ea 
TB AS OO OOF Tent stares tee tami ee | aires aroreetote 
No answer.......... 2 6 32 

PLOtaliaeweeyer aes 100 100 100 


reporting no courses. More than half the schools may thus be 
said to make no offering in architectural drawing. 


YEARS IN WHICH THE COURSES APPEAR AND NATURE OF THE OFFERING 


Shopwork.—Woodwork is reported as the sole constituent of first- 
year courses in shopwork in 60 of the roo schools. It is reported as 
a partial constituent in combination with other kinds of shopwork 
in 9 additional schools. In the remaining 29 schools that make 
answer to the question some differentiated type of shopwork is 
reported, usually cabinetmaking, joinery, wood-turning, or pattern- 
making, as sole or partial constituents, although each of the following 
are reported once or twice each: wood-finishing, forgework, foundry, 
sheet-metal work, concreting, electrical work, millwrighting, and 
printing. 

Undifferentiated woodwork is reported in but 19 of 92 schools 
as the sole constituent and in but 4 schools as the partial constituent 
of second-year courses in shopwork. Correspondingly, the repre- 
sentation of the differentiated courses increases. This is true, 
not only of differentiated types of work in wood, already named 
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as appearing in the first year, with carpentry in addition, but of 
work in metal also, as forging, molding, sheet-metal work, and 
machine-shop work. Concreting and printing also continue to 
appear. 

In but 3 of the 60 schools making answer are third- and fourth- 
year courses in shopwork constituted solely of undifferentiated 
woodwork, and this work is reported as a partial division in but 3 
additional schools for each of these years. Correspondingly, the 
differentiations reported in the second year increase in proportionate 
representation. This is especially true of the various kinds of work 
in metal. Machine-shop work appears as the sole element in a third 
of the fourth-year courses reported. Carpentry is reported more 
frequently than in earlier courses. One school each reports mill- 
work and a special course in automobiles in the fourth year. 

Mechanical drawing—Of the 84 schools offering first-year 
courses in mechanical drawing, 40 report the content merely as 
“mechanical drawing,” sometimes in addition indicating its ele- 
mentary character. Five schools report “‘geometrical drawing,” 
and 5, ‘‘working drawings.” The following special topics appear 
several times each in various combinations: projections (ortho- 
graphic, isometric), machine drawing, printing and lettering, 
blocking-in, tracing, blueprinting, perspective, developments. 

Of the 70 schools offering courses in mechanical drawing in the 
second year, 15 report the content merely by that name, although 
“design’’ is sometimes associated with it. Thirteen report machine 
drawing as the sole constituent of the course for this year, and 7, 
projections. The former is reported as a partial division of the 
courses in 7 other schools, the other branches being one or more of 
the following: developments, intersections of solids, projections, 
and geometrical drawings. The following are mentioned a few 
times each in various combinations: sections, penetrations, iso- 
metrics, furniture design, sheet-metal drafting, developments, 
model drawing, revolutions, etc. 

Of the 49 schools offering third-year courses, approximately 
half constitute them in whole, while another seventh constitute 
them in part, of machine drawing. ‘Mechanical drawing” of a 
more or less advanced character is reported by 10 schools. 
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Projections and developments appear in 3 schools. Design appears 
in 3 schools. 

Machine drawing and design are almost universal in the 33 
schools offering fourth-year courses. ‘Mechanical drawing” is 
reported in 3 schools. 

Architectural drawing.—This subject appears in the first year 
in but 2 schools, in the second year in 12 schools, in the third year in 
28 schools, and in the fourth year in 22 schools. It is thus seen to 
be by practice recommended for the later years of the high school. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that it presupposes a knowledge of 
elementary mechanical drawing and that it is in nature a differen- 
tiation. The content is almost always reported as “architectural 
drawing,” although the following subdivisions are mentioned 
several times each: perspective, details, floor plans, elevations, 
framing, moldings, roofs, blueprinting, estimating, etc. 


TIME ELEMENT 


The facts as to the extent of the offering in year-courses in 
manual training have already been presented. It remains to 
set forth briefly the practice as to the time allotment per week for 
these courses. The great variation in this respect is to be seen in 
the accompanying table (LX XVI), which presents the results of a 


TABLE LXXVI 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS FOLLOWING VARIOUS PRACTICES IN TIME 
ALLOTMENT PER WEEK IN SHOPWORK 


YEAR-COURSES 


MINUTES PER WEEK 
First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year 


—— ee | 


QORS Obey sccttractrorerea = ayaigt= 13 8 18 12 
MOGTISO Matra ditas whe-cnstises 39 38 36 40 
Ae seo devas Paloe Crete or 28 20 18 18 
CVI. Sb GA dar OOM Aw oT 20 25 28 30 


computation of the percentages of the schools making various 
allotments of time per week in courses in shopwork. It may be 
said in conjunction with what appears in this table that well-marked 
modal practices appear. These are, for instance, in the first year, 
225 minutes (35 schools), 270 minutes (25 schools), and 450 minutes 
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(11 schools). These three modal practices signify, respectively, 
five 45-minute, three 90-minute, and five go-minute periods per 
week in the shop. The same general tendency obtains in subse- 
quent shop courses, except that there are smaller proportions of 
schools reporting the 270-minute allotment, and correspondingly 
larger proportions reporting the 450-minute allotment. 

The time allotment per week for mechanical drawing and archi- 
tectural drawing may be illustrated by the percentages appearing 
in Table LXXVII, which presents the practice in the first-year 


TABLE LXXVII 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS FOLLOWING VARIOUS PRACTICES 
‘In Time ALLOTMENT PER WEEK IN MECHANICAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


First-Year Course |Third-Year Course in 


Minutes per Week in Mechanical Architectural 
Drawing Drawing 
QO=ES OMe sy re crvas 20 18 
OOO O\n ware sci hoe oe 58 50 
2OO—300 nc mien cine 9 7 
AOO=-4 5 Ose necioerieeis 12 25 


courses of the former and in the third-year courses of the latter. 
The facts as to these particular years are used because it is in these 
years that these subjects are more largely represented in the 
schools reporting, and they may be understood fairly to represent 
the facts for the courses in these subjects appearing in the other 
high-school years. It may be said in connection with the 
percentages appearing in this table that well-marked modal 
practices appear at 180 and 225 minutes, corresponding to two 
go-minute and five 45-minute periods per week for mechanical 
drawing, and 225 and 450 minutes, corresponding to five 45-minute 
and five 90-minute periods per week in architectural drawing. 


III. METHODS 
MAIN KINDS OF ACTIVITIES IN COURSES IN SHOPWORK 


The following kinds of activities in courses in shopwork were 
listed in the inquiry blank, and the teachers were asked to signify 
of which their courses consist: (1) the making of models, (2) the 
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making of practical individual projects, (3) the manufacture of 
commercial products in quantity, and (4) the making of com- 
munity projects. Table LXXVIII contains the results of the 


TABLE LXXVIII 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE VARIOUS KINDS 


oF ACTIVITIES IN SHOPWORK 
Number of 


Kinds of Activities Bete 
OV arcgep acl Se Ree CR ep aN pig a a ana 14 
CEVA Aa) erences nent Te Nene rs ae sas ae wats 31 
(AAU AS) eakhaee. oars euaerk wane eT aa cake 3 
C29 A ee) ee ct Bees is Rew eee eS. | 21 
£3) AeA) a eee tee ae fot UR OPAC ee ae t 
REV eCa) ONON 3) oe ee ee nae fe yOR Ace | Sis ined sae 4 
(Pe C2) Ati aie enn AR ate cp Se a 14 
2 Lay CA) rte See A Cin hse eh sorte | ee 2 
Tos cd Soe ORE COE ei a eae 6 
INOFANS WET resect PR ate oe cee oy cone fore 5 Gohan 4 
ANOS 2 2 te cil irene Ren rece a a 100 


compilation of the responses to this request. The figures indicate 
that the practice varies greatly. It appears that in no school do 
activities (1), (3), and (4) form the sole type of activity of the 
students. The making of practical individual projects does so 
appear in 14 schools. 

The figures in Table LXXVIII are more significant when 
reassembled in the following manner: type (1) appears in 55 schools; 
type (2) appears in 95 schools; type (3) appears in 16 schools; 
type (4) appears in 44 schools. It is thus seen that practical indi- 
vidual projects appear in practically all courses in shopwork; models 
form a part of the courses in somewhat more than half the schools; 
almost half concern themselves to some extent with the making of 
community projects; while a relatively small number turn out 
commercial products in quantity. 

In the 31 schools limiting the work to types (1) and (2), the 
fractional proportion of time devoted to the former varies from one- 
tenth to four-fifths of the total time, and that devoted to the latter 
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from one-fifth to nine-tenths of the total. Practices appearing more 
commonly than others are at one-fourth, one-third, one-half, and 
three-fourths for type (1) and, therefore, the same fractional pro- 
portions in reverse order for type (2). There is, however, no 
approach to any single practice or rule. In the 21 schools reporting 
types (2) and (4), the time is as a rule divided into from three- 
fourths to nine-tenths for the former and, therefore, one-tenth to 
one-fourth for the latter, thus showing a marked tendency to 
devote a relatively large proportion to the former and a rela- 
tively small proportion to the latter. In the 14 schools adding 
type (1) to these two, the more common practice is one-fourth, 
one-half, and one-fourth of the total time to types (1), (2), 
and (4), respectively. 


DISPOSITION OF THE CLASS PERIOD 


The disposition of the class period in courses in shopwork and 
drawing into time for (a) recitation, (b) lecture and demonstration, 
and (c) laboratory (i.e., actual work by the student) ranges between 
wide extremes, but it may be said that in general (c) occupies either 
all or almost all the class time. 

In shopwork about a fourth of the schools devote no time to 
recitation, the other modal practices being one-tenth, one-eighth, 
one-sixth, and one-fifth of the total time, the last two not being 
as well marked as the preceding. Almost all schools devote some 
time to lecture and recitation, the modal practices being one-tenth, 
one-eighth, one-sixth, and one-fifth, the first-named being the 
practice in 30 schools. ‘The modal practices as to proportion of the 
time devoted to laboratory work are three-fourths, four-fifths, and 
nine-tenths. 

In mechanical and architectural drawing approximately a third 
and a half of the schools, respectively, give no time to recitation, 
while the modal practices where such time is allotted are one-tenth 
and one-eighth. As in shopwork, in these two subjects almost all 
schools report some proportion of time for lecture and recitation, 
modal practices being one-tenth, one-eighth, one-fifth, and one- 
fourth. The modal practices as to proportion of laboratory work 
are three-fourths, four-fifths, and nine-tenths. 
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Iv. AIMS AND PURPOSES 
THE VOCATIONAL AIM 


Twenty-two of the 100 teachers signify in some manner or other 
that the paramount aim of their work in this field is vocational, 
although only 12 do so unequivocally, the others adding such 
qualifications as, ‘“we are going in that direction,” “as far as 
possible,” “both vocational and general,” “‘it is so announced,” ‘of 
some courses, yes.” 

Some of those who admit the vocational aim name the following 
occupations as those for which the work prepares: carpentry, 
pattern-making, drafting, cabinet-making, and the work of the 
machinist. For the most part, however, those interested in the 
vocational end lay more emphasis upon the general elementary 
preparation here possible than upon actual development of skill 
and ability necessary to take a place in the trades mentioned. 

The following additional aims were listed in the inquiry blank, 
and the teachers were asked to check those which dominate the 
work in their subjects: (a) prevocational, (0) to develop habits of 
skill and industry, (c) to cultivate appreciation for beauty in design 
and articles of artistic value, (d) to emphasize the informational 
side of the work (e.g., a study of the properties of wood or metal, 
the principles involved in construction, etc.), (e) to cultivate social 
appreciation (interest in human activities). It will be seen in 
Table LX XIX that there is more generous concurrence in these 


TABLE LXXIx 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS CONCURRING IN VARIOUS AIMS 


IN MANUAL TRAINING 
Number of Teachers 


Aims Concurring 
oe gel 20 gee Ro er ee te 52 
) Secs wb D0 A Gi6 & 0 SELES RNAI OCR RO eae 98 
CC en ern ek Avie os eg hak dn see WIS 
Cae ny Steir oust Ann si gigetaee Sea wiaN eis 76 
CC) ee es BI aticke Ca gin hha Sires 57 


than in the distinctly vocational aim. The development of habits 
of-skill and industry seems to be an all but universal aim; cultiva- 
tion of appreciation of beauty in design, etc., and emphasis upon 
the informational side of the work are valid aims with three-fourths 
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of the teachers; the prevocational aim and the cultivation of social 
appreciation are kept in mind by more than half the teachers. 


Vv. SUMMARY 


1. @) The more common offerings in shopwork extend through 
two, three, and four years; in mechanical drawing, one, two, three, 
and four years; and in architectural drawing, one and two years. 

b) Although shopwork is reported as undifferentiated woodwork 
in most schools in the first year, this proportion diminishes to a 
very few in the third and fourth years, the courses reported for the 
years following the first being in increasingly larger proportion such 
differentiations as cabinet-making, joinery, wood-turning, pattern- 
making, carpentry, forgework, foundry, sheet-metal work, machine- 
shop work, art-metal work, concreting, printing, etc. Various 
kinds of work in metal are much more in evidence in the third and 
fourth than in the two preceding years. 

c) Undifferentiated mechanical drawing, although very fre- 
quently reported for first-year courses, gives way in subsequent 
courses to some sort of differentiation, more commonly machine 
drawing. Architectural drawing, appearing largely in the. third 
and fourth years, is also a frequent differentiation. 

d) The time allotment per week varies greatly, but modal 
practices are to be found in shopwork at 225 minutes (equivalent to 
five 45-minute periods), 270 minutes (three 90-minute periods), and 
225 minutes (five 45-minute periods); in mechanical drawing they 
are 180 minutes (two go-minute periods) and 225 minutes (five 
45-minute periods), while in architectural drawing they are 225 
minutes (five 45-minute periods) and 450 minutes (five 90-minute 
periods). 

2. The work in shop concerns itself with the making of models 
in somewhat more than half, with the making of practical indi- 
vidual projects in almost all, with the making of community 
projects in almost half, and with the manufacture of commercial 
products in quantity in approximately a sixth, of the schools. The 
proportions of these types of activity vary greatly, but the making 
of practical individual projects consumes the larger part of the 
time in most schools. 
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3- Recitation does not find a place in the class period of many 
schools. Its share is almost always small where it is reported. 
Lecture and demonstration are almost always reported, but occupy 
a small fraction of the class period. Laboratory work (actual work 
by the student) occupies the great bulk of the period. 

4. A relatively small proportion of schools make the vocational 
aim of manual training paramount, the more common aims being 
the prevocational, the development of habits of skill and industry, 
the cultivation of appreciation for beauty, etc., emphasis upon the 
informational side of the work, and the cultivation of social appre- 
ciation. 

B. Home Economics AND HOUSEHOLD ART 
I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 


Responses to the inquiry in home economics and household 
art were made by 63 teachers distributed in schools as follows: 


Number of 
State Schools 

(Chol fay Sve Paya als A SIR Gm cio ox Ce TO ee I 
LOUNGES oe Ro oa ee Graces ln Be ne oo as 13 
etobeiies SASS Oe 2 6 can arate ie neh nen Se er 12 
NO Ware re Pe ee eyorra ee id oe paves cade eee ans Gun 3 
TREIDRAGY swiin oiasiouind J Da Ee eee 2 
DAAC GO Mer ae tes JCA YES ciel Sone le oie Pass 4 
TY bb akeCavoyer hats by Ae 8 pot crate meer rh OURAN Ares eae 5 
IM DES oiity hs = ios Gia aid Be Ca rea GOR De eo eras 3 
Niontanameeert cae ate oe et cis dihees Sew k ene 4 
ANC DEAS Kalan Wepre ee einen Ora pe et rs leet het 8 2 aig, esata 5 
INOLCH MD AR OLA Siete eee hin cto eielcis oes siecle ee 2 
Oya eVerae ak, com lMtey b ottd lie ey eae React Mig ae aR 2 
SOUP DOD) a OLA a eT See ei canle etee ole ea ekcetonelenawenenees I 
WISCOMSII Mar aE ne rP eta at UeP note cree ciels oe erel siete 6 

RON No), 6 ens Se AG epi AE AB AS BOON or Eero 63 


Il. ‘THE OFFERING AND ITS ORGANIZATION 
EXTENT OF THE OFFERING 


The extent of the offering in home economics and household 
art in the number of years of work reported may be seen in Table 
LX XX to range between one and eight years. The more common 
practices are one year (10 schools), two years (19 schools), and 
four years (11 schools). This offering is evenly divided between 
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the two fields, home economics and household art, except in 14 
schools, where the respective amounts in these two fields differ 
by one-half or one unit. Two of these offer work in the former 
without offering it in the latter. Ten of them offer less work in the 
latter than in the former. 


TABLE LXXX 


EXTENT OF THE OFFERING IN Home ECONOMICS AND 
HovusEHOLD ART IN NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
Work REPORTED 


Years of Number of 
Work Schools 
i Sey Merce Han ORR a eyes cig OCG e ae Io 
Tesi 3 re cicben Sage kd eels eet ree neve eee ne rear 3 
Di Ni fe er Str Cetera Navi Seabed ey pteres oete teal ee RN 19 
C3, Ta ns ER ee RR PER Tye A ere NS AO ei S Bio c 3 
BIL H eet soca Bi auarawe oalovene 12) a aPelher Retlchass ss SUSUR ET nance een 6 
VA ee RD EE EN Ot Aiba bice Gord Ac II 
7.6 SNe tira orn a nea Aa Sade ue te ads Tere ica Soest I 
cm Sep eRSTay sok Sone Le ay anan See ee Ri RV NR Foca Ses I 
OR ore tha ays ce See Re Notre I 
SS Fe sehen cule a istlg ane Dicks ie ler etabelcie oer alhs oe elena ered tea 2 
Notemakingtusable repliesse aces eee 6 

Total number of responses to questionnaire.... 63 


It must be said that a large number of schools—it is impossible 
to state the exact number on account of the manner in which the 
inquiry was framed, but it is at least a third of the total number— 
present the work in combination courses. The time devoted to the 
work in such courses is usually equally divided between the two fields. 
These combination courses may be limited to one year, or they 
may continue through two years, and the practice is followed even in 
third- and fourth-year courses, as may be seen in the following illus- 
trations: one school offers a course in laundry and dressmaking 
in the third year; another, a course in millinery, dressmaking, 
laundry, and dietetics in the fourth year; still another, a course 
in sanitation, home management, and art needlework in the third 
year. 

CONTENT OF THE COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 

The subdivisions of the field of home economics appearing in 
the first and second courses are shown in Table LXXXI. From 
the facts here presented it appears that plain cooking is a constant 
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constituent of first courses in home economics, and that meal-serving 
appears frequently, but that the other subdivisions do not appear 
at all generally in these courses. On the other hand, plain cooking 
all but drops out of second courses, the more frequent sole or 
partial constituents of these courses being fancy cooking, dietaries, 
meal-serving, home management, and sanitation. 


TABLE LXXXI 


CONTENT OF First AND SECOND Courses In Home Economics 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE SUB- 
DIVISIONS AS OCCUPYING THE WHOLE 
OR A PART OF THE COURSE 


SUBDIVISIONS 
First Courses Second Courses 
PIAWN COOKING Ste he Bits A nie ai ain Pate a ses a 7 
ANC yiCOOKIN GS My eae nie e ae et edn cutee 9 20 
IDG ENG Seo SAR a ene aes Sa IN GSE cet 9 25 
INFCa SOLVING oye ess chte eines ee slots ore act 22 33 
Mar etn geste si iirieaacrcertet eee oe ie Ses 1 
LD ERTLSYG ba7) em he Re nS ict tts cay aay 5 te nent cS 7 7 
TOME NUTSINO Gs hye tee ts ets ern eee Sine cee 6 8 
Womesmanagementane se1sn in een melo oe 8 15 
WADILALION Sener eee Tce er ape eee eM eigoee oi II 15 
iFlouscholdichemistry- se pene mere ree ae oe 3 5 
FIQUSED Old IDA GCLCIAOLOPY: meeae ny, rervaee ce cratens is wer | ectyeccone, cep cieuoreotes aye g 
Total number of schools making usable 
TCPOLES sete y perce ep stares sleimuckotsisya ars: ere1 Saecere- nies 57 39 


In courses more advanced than the first and second there is 
emphatically less uniformity of practice as to content. Home 
management appears as the sole or partial constituent in 11 such 
courses, dietetics in 2, laundry in 2, other constituents being home 
nursing, marketing, sanitation, and ‘‘housewifery.” 


CONTENT OF COURSES IN HOUSEHOLD ART 


The subdivisions of the field of household art appearing in first 
and second courses are shown in Table LXXXII. Probably 
because of the nature of the work the distinction of practice between 
the content of first and second courses here appears to be less clear 
than it is between first and second courses in home economics. 
However, first courses in household art have as the more constant 
constituents of the work hand and machine sewing and work in 
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textiles. Other subdivisions reported with some frequency are: 
crocheting, embroidery and handwork, and costume design. In 
second courses the more frequent subdivisions are hand and machine 
sewing, crocheting, embroidery, costume design, and textiles. It 
is to be noted further that hand and machine sewing are reported 
with less proportional frequency in second courses than in first, 


TABLE LXXXII 


ContTENT oF First AND SECOND CoursEs IN HousEHOLD ART 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE SUB- 
DIVISIONS AS OCCUPYING THE WHOLE 
OR A PART OF THE COURSE 


SUBDIVISIONS 
First Courses Second Courses 

Sewing 

A REL ATIC Rr ee Sond oa NS oir inc eve nee 37 16 

Dye Machine te tics outs racer eee 36 21 
Pextiles start crc Aianis 2 aiarers io area ccroata areas Sele 26 12 
Handwork 

@)ECrocheting Stacie vie ciete.. le core sete oar: 14 8 

DEK NiICtIng een ee ere ne ee peer eee eree 4 2 

CME MHTOIeTY eres cies eins octet wee 13 1s 

GO PAttinge eres saeco chars Sis Nalcve shyalefeaegine ors ON aie ee ame ee 2 

C\MWeavine sinieee «cts Sas are delseueeeye = 5 I 

PB ASK ELIYA iiss eesrseeee eee sae mon an I I 

g)pueather tooling: «.stolswee cer ache oa eeree en lee ies Oh eres I 
Design 

id) pHand workiesaratats!:is aac. ce, somites ares 9 5 

DE COStUME RE eco wrote isle ne Io 10 

ce) pElouse decoration syria ae ee eee 2 5 
AMM Cryo rectens edt eieieseel cis a wiser < ed oer e ee otras era ahaa eee: ee 3 
DressMaking en enters cera tee leave nt ees eet rc ee eine ee eee eet 6 
IFTOUSE GECOTAatION ccd eos ee ee eee ) PAR OR oe eh sine 

Total number of schools making usable 
PEPOPES s arohc tote ohcie oece 49 34 


while, on the other hand, embroidery and costume and_ house- 
decoration design are reported with greater proportional frequency. 
Differentiations appearing in second but not in first courses are 
tatting, dressmaking, and millinery, of which the last two named 
are of some importance in the matter of distinction between first 
and second courses. 

As in home economics, in courses in household art more ad- 
vanced than the first and second there is emphatically less uni- 
formity of practice as to content. Differentiations appearing as sole 
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or partial constituents of these advanced courses are: millinery 
in 7 schools, house decoration in 6, dressmaking or “tailoring” in 3 
and art needlework, “‘home problems,” and costume design in 1 
or 2 schools each. 
TIME ELEMENT 

The data available for purposes of indicating modal practices 
or other central tendencies as to amounts of time per week devoted 
to courses in home economics and household art are so fragmentary 
as not to lend themselves readily to compilation and tabulation. 
‘We are warranted in saying, however, without presenting definite 
facts to support the statement, that courses in home economics with 
the occasional exception of the work in dietaries, home manage- 
ment, sanitation, and household chemistry, follow, for the most 
part, the accepted practice of double periods for each day the work 
is taught. The same may be said for the courses in household art, 
with the exception of some work in textiles, house decoration, and 
design. In the exceptions noted under home economics there is 
some tendency in the direction of single periods with recitation in 
dietaries, and a more marked tendency in this direction in home 
management and sanitation. Household chemistry follows the 
usual practice in science of three single recitation and two double 
laboratory periods per week. Class time in textiles, house decora- 
tion, and in a few of the courses in design seems to be limited in 
some schools to single periods. These deviations from the common 
practice of double periods are in all probability justified on the 
ground that these particular kinds of work lend themselves more 
readily to assignment of work for which preparation is to be made 
outside the class periods, as is true of the academic subjects of 
study. 

III. METHODS 
1. Methods in Home Economics 
DEVICES OR METHODS FOR GIVING INFORMATION 

Table LXXXIII shows the extent to which teachers report 
the use of certain devices or methods for giving information in 
classes in home economics. It will be seen that all methods listed 
except the stereopticon are very commonly used. 
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PHASES OF HOME ECONOMICS RECEIVING EMPHASIS IN LECTURE OR RECITATION 

The following phases of lecture or recitation were listed in the 

questionnaire, and the teachers were asked to number them in the 
TABLE LXXXIII 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING THE USE OF VARIOUS 
DEVICES AND MeEtHops FOR GIVING 


INFORMATION 
Number of Teachers 

Device or Method Reporting 
Demonstration. ccs 04 sete eae oie eee 61 
Rectures ss. 45842 20 es Seta oe 57 
EEXbiIDIts 55 .c;cs, xpsides, Sie eters on wore shen onalevode sa oe Sacto araLe 54 
HATES Soa eco oar orersievchciees Steak Sone aie ene as eee 52 
EX CULSIONS oven /o. sucisiene cies meh clarsionste tie eheherepemattartcns 47 
SLELEODLICONS Macias hoc ca ero erate ere 7 

Total number of responses to questionnaire.... 63 


order of emphasis in their classes: cost of food, food values, com- 
position, sanitary aspects, cost of household equipment, production 
and manufacture, and applications of science. The number of 
times each of these phases was numbered 1, 2, or 3 is indicated in 
Table LXXXIV. On the basis of the total number of first, second, 


TABLE LXXXIV 


RELATIVE EMPHASIS IN LECTURE OR RECITATION OF CERTAIN PHASES 
oF Homer Economics 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS GIVING THE First THREE RANKINGS 


PHASE 


, Total Number of First, 
First Second Third Second, and Third 
Rankings 
Gostiolfoodmian s.r ena II II 20 42 
HOOGMVALICS met stir erat 36 II 6 53 
Compositionanemrrie oe I5 26 9 5° 
Sanitanysaspects wars cenerlaee 4 9 16 29 
Cost of household equipment 2 I 3 6 
Production and manufacture is 3 6 axe) 
Applications of science..... 5 5 2 12 


and third rankings received by each of these phases, the order of 
emphasis in the schools as a whole is: food values, first; composi- 
tion, second; cost of food, third; sanitary aspects, fourth; applica- 
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tions of science, fifth; production and manufacture, sixth; and 
cost of household equipment, seventh. It is evident that the 
three last named are not given great emphasis. 


PHASES OF HOME ECONOMICS EMPHASIZED IN THE LABORATORY WORK 


The following phases of laboratory work were listed in the 
questionnaire, and the teachers were asked to number them in the 
order of emphasis in their classes: technique—preparation of 
food; experimental—scientific applications; housekeeping—care 
of laboratory; serving of meals; and demonstration. The balloting 
has been compiled and is reproduced in Table LXXXV. An 


TABLE LXXXV 


RELATIVE EMPHASIS IN LABORATORY WORK OF CERTAIN PHASES 
oF Homer Economics 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS GIVING THE FOLLOWING RANKINGS 


PHASE 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
sRechnique seins, ose 51 7 I 2 ° 
Experimental.......... 9 ike) 16 14 2 
Housekeeping.......... 8 34 15 4 ° 
Serving of meals........ 2 8 24 24 3 
Demonstration......... re) ° 3 II 33 


inspection of the figures will indicate that, if these phases are 
placed in the order of the general trend of the emphasis, this 
order will be: technique, first; housekeeping, second; experi- 
mental, third; serving of meals, fourth; and demonstration, 
fifth. 


TYPES OF LABORATORY ACTIVITY 


Fifty-two of the 63 teachers report that students prepare 
individual portions in the laboratory, 10 report the preparation 
of both individual and family portions, while 1 teacher reports 
the preparation of individual, family, and institutional por- 
tions (“rarely for institutional). The preparation of indi- 
vidual portions is thus the almost exclusive type of laboratory 


activity. 
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CREDIT FOR HOME WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Of the 63 teachers reporting, 43 say definitely that they do 
not give credit for home work in home economics, 16 say “yes,” 
one says “‘in a few cases,” and another “will do so next semester.” 
Two teachers do not answer. Of the 16 who answer unequivocally 
in the affirmative, 8 report in the following terms, indicating 
that the recognition given affects the term or semester grade: 
‘about one-sixth,” ‘‘4 per cent,” “‘5 per cent,” “5 per cent on 
term grade,” “‘1o per cent,” “one-fifth,” ‘‘one-third on 6 weeks’ 
grade,” and ‘‘25 per cent.”’ Three report granting one-fourth of a 
unit of credit. Other responses are indefinite. 


CORRELATION OF HOME ECONOMICS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


Teachers were asked to signify, by single checking, those of 
the high-school subjects listed in Table LXXXVI with which 
they make definite efforts to correlate the work in home econo- 
mics and, by double checking, those subjects with which the 
correlation is most intimate. 


TABLE LXXXVI 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS MAKING EFFORTS TO CORRELATE HOME ECONOMICS WITH 
Various OTHER HicH-ScHooL SUBJECTS 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
CoRRELATES Reporting Reporting CorRELATES Reporting Reporting 

Efforts to Intimate Efforts to Intimate 

Correlate Correlation Correlate Correlation 
BotanvVienccey so: - 24 5 General science. . 21 6 
Biglogyae seria: 16 I Geography..... er 
Physiology...... 22 5 EIStOryaee eee 14 I 
Hygiene......... 21 25 Civics eee Io I 
Chemistrys: eas. 22 26 Economics...... 19 7 
IPhysicsea arin Ms 8 Englishvsesa seer 29 5 


Scrutiny of this table makes evident (1) that correlation is 
being attempted with a very wide range of subjects, and (2) that 
hygiene and chemistry are the subjects with which practice indi- 
cates that it is possible to make such correlation most intimate. 
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2. Methods in Household Art 
DEVICES AND METHODS FOR GIVING INFORMATION 


Table LXXXVII shows the extent to which teachers report the 
use of certain devices or methods for giving information in classes 


TABLE LXXXVII 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING THE USE oF 
Various DEVICES AND METHODS FOR 
GIvING INFORMATION 
Number of Teachers 


Device or Method Reporting 
DCHIOISUT AION Reo oc Sot Sec ters Minne ee eae 51 
PRCUIIES fer Seperate Oe Ne eet Cee eS 55 
DEAT NTE Ely ac bd) EOnt ie een se 08 3 (no EE SNe 53 
9 OS SMa Sn aaa ee AP ee ae Seo 45 
EO XCULSIONS Rn ec atthe nuloneie es cctens 26 
SterecOpulcons ery wean see ener ne deer tee enc: 6 


Total number of responses to questionnaire.... 63 


in household art. All the devices listed, except the stereopticon, 
are frequently used. 


PHASES OF HOUSEHOLD ART RECEIVING EMPHASIS IN LECTURE OR RECITATION 


The following phases of lecture or recitation were listed in the 
questionnaire, and the teachers were asked to number them in the 
order of emphasis in their classes: design, industrial conditions, 
and historic development. The results of balloting appear in 


TABLE LXXXVIII 


RELATIVE EMPHASIS IN LECTURE OR RECITATION OF CERTAIN PHASES 
oF HousEHOLD ART 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS GIVING THESE RANKINGS 


PHASE 
First Second Third 
Design... 2.0.62. sce e cece tener eens 29 8 5 
UmdtstrialCOndItiOnS. 2-1). setey-va ere eae wi sie II os 7 
Historic development................... 4 12 21 


see ee eee a een ee eee ee) 


Table LXXXVIII. The general trend of emphasis will be seen 
to follow the order in which the phases have just been named. 
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PHASES OF HOUSEHOLD ART EMPHASIZED IN LABORATORY WORK 


The two following phases of household-art laboratory work were 
named in the questionnaire, and the teachers were asked to signify 
which has greater emphasis in their classes: technique—manipula- 
tion of tools and materials; design—inventive use of tools and 


TABLE LXXXIX 


RELATIVE EMPHASIS IN PHASES OF LABORATORY WORK IN 
HovusEHOLD ART 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS GIVING 
THESE RANKINGS 


PHASE 
First Second 
Technique.e. ae 49 I 
Designaee sarecn cer I 45 


materials in making designs. The results of the balloting appear 
in Table LX XXIX and indicate very definitely that the order of 
emphasis is that in which we have named the phases. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS 
Teachers were asked to report which of three types of prob- 
lems, viz., (a) models, (0) individual problems, and (c) community 
problems, occupy the time of students in their classes in household 
TABLE XC 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING THE USE OF THE THREE TYPES 
OF PROBLEMS IN HOUSEHOLD ART 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING THE THREE TYPES OF PROBLEMS 


SUBJECT 
(2) (0) () (a) and (6) | (6) and (<) | (a), (6), (©) 
Handwork......... 3 LOW ieee ee 14 2 7 
SOWING eyeytae ccee I 27 i 12 5 7 
Costume design... . 2 Pi ie lees Att 8 5 2 
Home decoration... 5 II 3 3 8 2 


art. The responses as tabulated (see Table XC) indicate that 
models do not often appear as the sole type of problem in these 
classes, although they are frequently reported with individual 
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problems; that the latter frequently appear as the sole type of 
problem, this being the most common of all practices; and that, 
except in home decoration, where the proportion is somewhat 
larger than for the other subjects, community problems do not 
constitute more than a rather infrequent type of activity. 


CREDIT FOR HOME WORK IN HOUSEHOLD ART 


The situation as to credit granted for home work in house- 
hold art is essentially the same as that reported above for 
home economics. 


CORRELATION OF HOUSEHOLD ART WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


Teachers were asked to signify, by single checking, those of the 
high-school subjects listed in Table XCI with which they make 
definite efforts to correlate the work in household art and, by 
double checking, those subjects with which the correlation is most 


TABLE XCI 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS MAKING EFFORTS TO CORRELATE 
HovusEHOLD ART WITH VARIOUS OTHER HIGH- 
ScHOOL SUBJECTS 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


CoRRELATES ; ; 
Reporting Efforts | Reporting Intimate 
to Correlate Correlation 
Ghemistryann cvs cre 24 13 
Home management... 18 18 
INTE REV ae esvircs ochcras 27 18 
TIS DOTY sites exeraal cranes 25 4 
Weiteratureyrecmeesc: 18 2 


intimate. Scrutiny of this table makes evident that correlation 
is being attempted by a large number of teachers and that the 
correlation may be most intimate with chemistry, home manage- 
ment, and art. Other subjects with which teachers report 
correlation are English and physiology (the ‘hygiene of 
clothing’’). 
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IV. AIMS 
GENERAL AIMS 


The general aims for both home economics and household art 
listed in the questionnaire were: (1) vocational, (2) prevocational 
(i.e., to assist the student in finding a vocation), and (3) general 
education. The teachers were asked to signify their concurrence 
in these aims. The extent of concurrence is shown in Table XCII. 


TABLE XCII 


EXTENT OF CONCURRENCE IN THE GENERAL AIMS IN 
Home Economics AND HovusEHOLD ART 


Number of Teachers 
Aims Concurring 

(S) Senet s te okie ao rare te we 5c we inte eee g 
(2) 25a Sau oak a par eis eels eral Ai ee es 2 
(3) SEA rach aS de tege eaeteciete aie Onl olee tene seetaters 38 
Gu yrandiila) Waiats ears nls eostorntreichien barca rete 3 
(Ce) amd 3((3 )icecrt avcvorey eke oroerccnin Sie Maca tone eee 2 
(CVE Ns NC Rate lara ae rene wea hme eete ng UN 10 

Total number of responses to questionnaire.... 63 


Aim (3) is the only one of these aims to which there is an approach 
to general assent, 50 teachers checking it either alone or in con- 
junction with one of the other aims. A total of but 15 teachers 
give their assent to aim (2), either alone or with one of the other 
aims, while but 8 assent to the vocational aim. 


SPECIFIC AIMS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The following specific aims in home economics were listed in 
the questionnaire, and the teachers were asked to single check 
those receiving emphasis and to double check those receiving 
most emphasis in their classes: (1) to develop skill in performing 
household activities; (2) to give information concerning home 
industries and concerning materials; (3) to teach principles of 
economy in terms of cost and expenditure of energy; (4) to create 
interest in home-making; (5) to develop a scientific attitude toward 
household activities; (6) to create a desire to improve the living 
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conditions of the family or of the community; (7) to show the 
relation of civic and economic problems to the home. Table XCIII 
contains the compilation of the responses to this request. If we 
bear in mind that the total number of responses received was 63, 


TABLE XCIII 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS CONCURRING IN EACH OF THE 
Various Arms In Home Economics 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


Arms mh 
Emphasizing i stansteicy 
(DS he eee ae 22 38 
(Be ior ole Snr 47 II 
(3) Speers een eee: 21 42 
(A) Reece ister Amaeree oe 19 39 
3 ele ay tascicrs oe mae 33 22 
(0) Aaah Oh erie ote te 22 34 
(a) eee eee 30 6 


the fact that 38, 42, 39, and 34 teachers, respectively, concur in 
aims (1), (3), (4), and (6) as being most deserving of emphasis and 
that 22, 21, 19, and 22 additional teachers, respectively, emphasize 
them signifies that these aims are considered valid by all or 
practically all teachers. There is rather general concurrence also 
in the remaining aims. 


SPECIFIC AIMS IN HOUSEHOLD ART 


The following specific aims in household art were listed in the 
questionnaire, and the teachers were requested to single check 
those being emphasized and to double check those receiving most 
emphasis in their classes: (1) to emphasize the informational 
side of the work (i.e., study of the loom, modern industrial con- 
ditions, economics, etc.); (2) to develop appreciation of beauty 
in material and construction; (3) to develop habits of skill and 
industry. Table XCIV contains the compilation of responses to 
this request. The order of recognition given these aims is at 
once seen to be the reverse of that in which they have been here 


named. 
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Vv. SUMMARY 


1. The extent of the offering in home economics and household 
art is one, two, or four years, but a small proportion of schools 
offer more. The work is usually evenly divided between the two 
fields, sometimes in combination, sometimes as separate courses. 


TABLE XCIV 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS CONCURRING IN EACH OF THE 
Various Aims IN HovusEHOLD ART 


—= 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


Arms iy 
Emphasizing pee es 
(a) Seaton harass 44 5 
(GC) ein chee Reet 32 25 
(Ga) ee Nae tate occas octet 9 52 


2. a) The most constant constituent of first courses in home 
economics is plain cooking, although other constituents, especially 
meal-serving, are reported. In second courses plain cooking 
largely gives place to fancy cooking, dietaries, meal-serving, home 
management, and sanitation as occupying the whole or a part of the 
course. There is no uniformity as to content of more advanced 
courses. 

b) The distinction between first and second courses in house- 
hold art is not as clear as in home economics. Hand and machine 
sewing are reported with less proportional frequency in second 
than in first courses, while embroidery and costume and house- 
decoration design become proportionately more frequent in the 
former. Asin home economics, there is no uniformity as to content 
in more advanced courses. 

3. The time allotment in this work follows, for the most part, 
the rule of double periods per class session. The exceptions are 
mostly to be accounted for by the outside preparation required 
by the nature of some of the subdivisions of the subjects. 

4. @) Demonstration, lectures, exhibits, charts, and excursions 
are rather generally used to give information in both home eco- 
nomics and household art. 
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b) (1) Food values, composition, cost of food, and sanitary 
aspects are emphasized in courses in lecture and recitation in 
home economics in the order here given. 

(2) Design, industrial conditions, and historic development are 
emphasized in courses in household art in the order here given. 

c) (1) Technique, housekeeping, experiment, serving meals, 
and demonstration are emphasized in laboratory work in home 
economics in the order here given. 

(2) Technique and design are emphasized in the laboratory 
work in household art in the order here given. 

d) (1) The most common type of laboratory activity in home 
economics is the preparation of individual portions, family portions 
being prepared in a small number of schools, and institutional 
portions scarcely at all. 

(2) The type of problems with which students of household 
art are employed is usually individual problems, alone or in com- 
bination with models. Community problems appear to some 
extent. 

e) Recognition of home work is given in a small proportion of 
schools, more commonly as a part of the term or semester grade, 
but also in a few instances as a fraction of a unit of credit. 

tf) (2) Correlation is effected in home economics with a wide 
range of other subjects, but is most intimate with hygiene and 
chemistry. 

(2) In household art the correlation is most intimate with 
chemistry, home management, and art. 

5. The most commonly recognized general aim for both home 
economics and household art is ‘‘general education,” the prevoca- 
tional aim being concurred in to some extent and the vocational 
aim very sparingly. There is general concurrence in the specific 
aims for these two fields of work. 


C. COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 


Response to the inquiry in the commercial subjects was made by 
74 teachers in schools distributed as follows: 
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Number of 
State Schools 

Coloradors ajsctleieyn «oct acto simran es 3 
Winois ese thei Coes oe ee eres II 
TCHBIA 2. tia toa es wile ote etn ee aa ae a 5 
LOWS Shonen ss Se dE one aaa d Shaan a OMe ee OAs ahetereeta Sats 2 
RATISAS SP a se clsieg Oly be) eeatece Oat creeps ett sde er eet ae 5 
Michigan ais: stasciastow actos sheesotitanetale 2 beac ae 15 
AV Oi statec’s RRO ROS A IR beg ee BRE aon ce 6 
IMISSOUTIS:. cco ase e as ere erect ake Eee 7 
Montana Provan cls hones onde aununetoree oe cetera ats 3 
Nebraska > eisiaiis BA Ra seen inc eh oie 2 
North Dakota's. 5 aie sree ee ek Pee eee I 
OHIO A eo Er ee mere nk eel a na She nee eae 4 
Oklahomaey seen ee an eee OEE 2 
South DakotacW 2 saxn piece: bees cee eee I 
WISCONSIN AS jantsad cosets katkas iene r amie 7 

Totalic sje as 3 ecgloee eee eee ee 74 


Il. THE OFFERING 
RANGE OF SUBJECTS OFFERED 
Table XCV shows the number of times the various commercial 


subjects are reported by the 74 schools making answer to the 
inquiry in this ‘field. It is evident that the subjects appearing 


TABLE XCV 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE VARIOUS 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS ARE TAUGHT 
Number of Schools 


i Reporting the 
Subjects Work 
Commercial arithmetic... <7 c.cene aasmewat eine 68 
Penmanshipri ty tae aan iste aceite etree 23 
Spelling cece ccd ad tecntasare sista cletens eevee eee 20 
Renmanshipiand spelling wae ac eee eee ES 
Bookkeeping saison detects suche ete een a ee 69 
Shorthand= Setwiss once scters coreereetyena acts eee eee 69 
AD YDOWIIEING 0). cok ucice piace tere te ene eee 69 
Business Puglisht! sy ceman eater vactoe er cere eee Bi 
Conmencial law's 9) santa ae itsictcieiaee Sc ee ae eee 57 
Commercialipeographiy aera ee ieee eee 47 
Commercial history:...0 Sineves er Se eee ai 
Salesimanship 5.7.2 eucns otace seater tas ak ieee ee 5 
Office practices: so ats raster ae yee 9 


Total number of responses to questionnaire.... 74 
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most commonly in commercial curricula are commercial arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, commercial law, and com- 
mercial geography. Although it does not so appear, penmanship 
and spelling are also frequently reported, as each of these two 
subjects, in addition to being reported as indicated in the table, 
is reported in some instances in combination with other subjects, 
€.g., penmanship with bookkeeping, spelling with business English or 
stenography, etc. Moreover, in some schools spelling is taught only 
incidentally in combination with othercommercial subjects. The last 
subject listed in the table is sometimes reported as “office training.”’ 

Several subjects in addition to those appearing in this table are 
reported by one or two teachers each: accounting business, bank- 
ing, commercial reviews, commercial Latin (to be followed by 
Spanish), business methods, etc. 


YEARS IN WHICH THE COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS ARE TAUGHT 


The years in which the various courses appear are-shown in 
Table XCVI. The combinations of years at the heads of the 


TABLE XCVI 


YEARS IN WHICH THE COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS APPEAR 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
tn Various HicH-ScHooL YEARS 


SUBJECTS 


Other, Total Number 
I 2 I,2 3 availa Am sea Come neEe Replying 
Commiercialvanithmetic...| 31. |) '%4) | 3) |...) -- «Jacks hi leu GS SES 51 
iRenmansnipwr trees: Tee ca ||) Sara 8 wll Teel ee 2 4 23 
Spelling-were rise: a ecetest LOW | Geese cL a cetne kne 5 Teele ert 14 
Penmanship and spelling) 7 | 2 |--2 | 1 |....]....]..-- B 15 
Bookkeeping........... Pacey dy AP ton Pads | ee ie) 16 60 
Shorthandsemsee ce ceed eiee alee PAN Gl Veseialle Oe hw. ©) 9 63 
MEN DEWIILING naneete ees ecs!|leer ot Taleae ies Talesy, II 58 
Business English........ lp. ZO, Seay Gay Sa Ge eR ees oe 28 
Commercial law.........].... Gi [ls srocol fh uted Asencio I 49 
Commercial geography...| 10 | 17 Dileep Are Nee arene 47 
Commercial history..... inp a eh Paap om) ve Aen ree Ce 5 
Salesmansiin repre |r| serael (aac gare te ake Sul am ee I 5 
ORIGET PACH Cen eeieec)-t1'l/-loers Bo: i es el ince pace Ou ep len ete rctacer 9 


eee Mee ea eee 
vertical columns, i.e., “1, 2,” “2,3,” and “3, 4,” signify one of two 
practices: either that the subject under consideration extends 
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through both years or that the subject is elective in either of the 
two years. The former may be understood to be the usual prac- 
tice in commercial arithmetic, penmanship, commercial law, 
and commercial geography, and the latter in bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting, while both practices may be true in business 
English. The numbers in the column headed “‘Other Combinations 
of Years’’ include reports such as ‘‘any year,” “1 and 4,” “‘2, 3, 4,” 
and ‘‘r, 2, 3,” and may be interpreted in much the same manner as 
has just been suggested for the two-year combinations. 

The table indicates that, although sometimes reported for other 
years, commercial arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling are recom- 
mended by practice for the lower years of the high school, pre- 
dominantly the first, that bookkeeping is most frequently found 
in the middle years, i.e., the second and third, and that shorthand, 
typewriting, commercial law, salesmanship, and office practice are 
usually advanced high-school subjects. The year-places of busi- 
ness English, commercial geography, and commercial history have 
not been so well determined by practice, although there is some 
tendency to place the second subject in the second year. 


TIME ELEMENT 


Length of the courses—The length in years or fractions of a year 
of the various commercial subjects is presented in Table XCVII. 
Commercial arithmetic is seen to be almost as frequently a half- 
year as it is a full-year course. The situation is similar for pen- 
manship, although some schools extend it through two school 
years. When reported as a separate subject, spelling extends 
through either a half or a full year. A full year is more com- 
monly allotted to the combination courses in penmanship and 
spelling. Bookkeeping is almost as frequently a two-year as a one- 
year course; in some schools it receives three years. Shorthand 
and typewriting each more frequently extend through two than 
through a single year. Business English is most frequently a 
half-year course, although in some cases extending through one and 
even two years. The remaining courses listed in the table— 
commercial law, commercial history, salesmanship, and office prac- 
tice—are all predominantly half-year subjects. 
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Length of class periods.—The lengths of class periods in com- 
mercial subjects have been compiled and are presented in Table 


TABLE XCVII 


LENGTH OF CouRSES IN CoMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
eee 


NuMBER OF ScHOOLS REPORTING VARIOUS LENGTHS 


SUBJECTS 
ree irae 3 Year | 1 Year | 14 Years| 2 Years | 3 Years | 4 Years Roe g 

Commercial 

arithmetic... . 2 22 20M alls cesta crs atavecs MR SP acowll eee 53 
Penmanship.... I 9 Ori. cee 4 eer | Roa 23 
Spellmer eee. r 7 uc cn dat ie bare, eal eR oe AP eee ar 14 
Penmanship and 

Spelling aerer|(cas a 4 TOs S| ceelevates ces |soeteunae will cine one mca ete I4 
Bookkeeping. ... I 2 27 9 24 Caz ln Fens 68 
Shorthand......|<<..... I 18 5 34 3 I 62 
iy Pew eNews, efor (is 2s ro 15t 5 Ain A a ae oan 2 56 
Business English.}....... 18 7 I Zi asl Nota eetall sarees 28 
Commercial law. I 44 1 Biel Ei ries a Acad pata tener ieee paced es Oty 4 50 
Commercial 

geography.... I 38 hn al Siena) ica Roe terse treacle ores 46 
Commercial 

LOY Ge saa Se aonee 6 Terabe | tectendateil tecescters eas Shere eostasilke yee es 7 
Salesmanship...]....... 4 Paget | Se apeyarcel caged se [ares ee oval evel aero 5 
Office practice. . I 4 Loses ecesteyerc. |e: Starscape | eorsee ote long, hereto 6 

* One reports 24 years. t One reports 1} years. 


XCVIII, which shows the number of schools following each of the 
various practices. In explanation of the time-lengths placed at 
the head of the columns it may be said that ‘‘40-45”’ almost 
always means 4o- or 45-minute periods; 50 and 55, usually 50; 
and 80 and 85, usually 80. The table shows that the most com- 
mon practice in all subjects listed is the 40- or 45-minute period. A 
number of additional schools report 50, 55, 60, and 65 minutes. 
Only in bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting do longer periods 
become at all common; and in the subject first named the prac- 
tice of longer periods is fairly as common as that of the shorter 
periods. 

The reader may be inclined to raise the question whether the 
shorter periods in the three subjects last named do not appear 
more frequently in the longer offerings and the longer periods in 
the shorter offerings. The fact that the long periods appear with 
approximately equal frequency in both long and short courses may 
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be illustrated. by the following citation from the facts concerning 
time allotment in bookkeeping: 15 of the 24 schools reporting 


TABLE XCVIII 


LENGTH IN MINUTES OF CLASS PERIODS FOR COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 


SUBJECTS Less Foye 50 and pen A aber 
Minutes| Minutes ys es! Minates| Minutes syinates| Minutes aginutes 
Commercial 
ATILHMetIC ss |e 47 a I 
Penmanship....| 1* 19 I I 
Spelling........ 3t 9 5 a Hes Sats boca 
Penmanship and 
spellings 4 ole ss +e EQ aero Ow ee ie gia oe eS ad Pope a hag 14 
Bookkeeping...]...... 26 3 AG ee viees 19 14 2 68 
Shorthand seers eee 48 4 P| aero [eta (Aten ats ese 62 
Typewriting....|...... 34 3 5 I 5 7 2 57 
Business English)... ... 19 3 eC ey Sa 2 Bea oeesae 28 
Commercial 
Wane liters vee 42 2 Vel Deere, oa | ieee ere ee 5° 
Commercial 
geography....|...... 38 4 GH EN Sy es Dan en aenee| tai See 46 
Commercial 
Inistoryaeeeewe later Gish craps Toot =| Sec Shoal | sates eye's sects 3] eres 7 
Salesmanship...}...... @ |e A ir NS ee Te hiGaets oll eerste 5 
Office practice. .]... RO aS Tie leet aes 2 iets cara retectare 6 
* 25 minutes. + Two report 15 minutes, and the other, 30 minutes. 


two-year offerings in this subject and 11 of the 27 reporting 
offerings extending through but a single year report periods 80, 85, 
or go minutes in length. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT OF COURSES 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


The main topics reported for courses in commercial arithmetic 
are listed in Table XCIX in the order of their frequency of appear- 
ance. It will be seen that percentage and its applications, frac- 
tions, and the fundamental operations are the most constant 
constituents of the work. Among the applications of percentage 
to which attention is given, interest is mentioned by 37 teachers, 
commercial discounts by 23, bank discounts by 14, stocks and bonds 
by 12, commission and brokerage by 12, profit and loss by 11, 
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taxes by 9, insurance by 8, and savings banks, building and loan 
associations, investments and dividends, and partial payments by 
1 to 5 each. Among the additional main topics reported once 
or twice each are: storage, commercial paper, cash and ledger 
balances, invoices, graphs, etc. 


TABLE XCIX 


MAIN Topics IN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Number of Teachers 


Topic Reporting 
Percentage ahd its applications. .................- 53 
PLACHIOUS eee ne SEN a Nala pen ore ARR Dice ip: 42 
Fundamental operations... 2... c00 66. 5224.00.08 39 
Denominate numbers 5.2.5 6.43 6G ov. do os de ace 18 
Practical measurements. /625)65. 44 oc lake kee 17 
iBillstandaccountSeeei ee eee len eee 15 
SSROLE Me NOdS Aen tri: Nal ee kee ec ape 13 
IPArenersnip marek. Cees iieie no aaeecete eters II 
PRQUOL PASSE) Kew e ng Dh dy en A each tenis be) 
Rapicrcalculationey cree hie cate ween 7 
Mensuratlonerinare meres ooirc ee iectiee re eee ee aie 7 
Bquationiofiaccounts se wae lain eicisresrniaet- 6 
Ratiorand sproporuon me aerase alte cesaa eds ee 6 
Methods:for proving worker. sees eeiie eee 4 
Marking goodsSmamicrt rene fre cs cats a tre eects 3 

Total number of schools reporting courses..... 68 


A few teachers without listing the main topics frankly state 
that they “follow the text.”” A comparison of the topics reported 
in a random sampling of other responses with the texts named 
indicates that most of these also very largely follow the text. 


PENMANSHIP 


With few exceptions the systems of penmanship reported by 
the schools are the ‘‘muscular” or “‘arm-movement’’ systems, a 
small number of teachers reporting that they teach their own modi- 
fications of these systems. 


SPELLING 


When spelling is taught as a formal subject, the source of 
word-lists for study, with very few exceptions, is commercial 
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spelling-books. Two teachers report lists of words commonly 
misspelled in business. 
BOOKKEEPING 


The main topics reported for the elementary courses in book- 
keeping are listed in Table C in the order of their frequency of 


TABLE C 
Marn Topics iv ELEMENTARY COURSES IN 
BOOKKEEPING 
Number of Teachers 
Topics Reporting 
Journalizing 0.0 0.5,..553 tae eo ee eso eee 42 
edger and ledger posting .<2< 24). n/a. ss 8 ete ee 36 
Hinancial statement aa.c2 eee eee ee 36 
Classification of debit and credit items........... 32 
Business papers and fOrmsre sec; ater eee 26 
Cashy book oraccount: a... jon aceasta 20s eerie 25 
Saleshook 32.52 cient iat ae oe ee ee eee 23 
GClosingentriess S.iaa-682% casos ne enteteratey ooh eee 15 
Prial balance si. ess cto s Sew oo eee eee 15 
Borchaserbookianuss a sete otis att eclaraten et eee 14 
oss andsrainistatementae ce seleeiteceereia eer 8 
Notumakingusablerrepliesss <5 saeco oan ae 9 
Total number of schools reporting courses..... 69 


appearance. The more constant topics are seen to be journalizing, 
ledger work, financial statements, classification of debit and credit 
items, business papers and forms, cash book or account, and 
salesbook. Additional topics reported by 1 to 5 teachers each are 
notes book, invoice book, and other special books and accounts, 
checks and proofs, changing from single to double entry, penman- 
ship, retail business, wholesale business, jobbing business, labor- 
saving devices, etc. Thirteen teachers report ‘‘accuracy,” and 11, 
‘‘neatness.”’ 

The main topics reported for the advanced courses in book- 
keeping are listed in Table CI in the order of their frequency of 
appearance. Those appearing more commonly are seen to be 
specialized columns and specialized books, specialized business, 
more advanced statements, and controlling accounts. The lines 
of specialized business in which work is reported are corporations 
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(11 schools), factory (9 schools), retailing (9 schools), wholesaling 
(8 schools), banking (7 schools), commission (6 schools), jobbing 
(2 schools), railroad (1 school), and real estate (1 school). Topics 
other than those listed in the table reported by 1 to 4 teachers each 


TABLE CI 


Main Topics In ADVANCED COURSES IN BOOKKEEPING 


Number of Teachers 


Topics Reporting 
Special columns and special books............... 30 
SpEcIAU Ze ISIesS ee nets scien lasinc seman 12 
Niore advanced statements |. his «215d. swe cscs II 
WOntroling Accoumts 5 6 oes ston ofa eek Bee II 
Chissifiestionie accounts... <.5:.). ¢oa<ecistaer nie «ek i 
ACCOUNLING eps Renee Wo en cas EN acne genuine we 7 
WiOHCHenISV Stein: fies fe iaiie «ean se Ree iach chara yas 5 
Changing from proprietor to partnership.......... 5 
INotamakinguisablereplies sem ener eee 5 


Total number of schools reporting advanced 
COUTSOS Tet Bee eS ne Hi, NaI car ir Es 42 


are notes and drafts, single entry, auditing, discounting, separation 
of property investment from property expense, filing devices, time- 
saving devices, shipping, card and loose-leaf ledgers, business papers 
and forms, difficult journalizing, pay-rolls, etc. 

A comparison of the more constant subdivisions of elementary 
and advanced courses brings out the fact that the essential differ- 
ence seems to be the introduction into the latter of more books 
(‘special columns and special books”) and of work in special 
business, with as much accounting as a high-school student may 
be expected to be capable of handling. 


TYPEWRITING 
It needs only to be pointed out here that all schools reporting 
typewriting in their commercial curricula signify that the “touch” 
system is required. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Table CII presents in the order of their frequency of appear- 
ance the main topics reported by the teachers as constituents 
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of their courses in business English. The subdivisions more 
commonly appearing are: grammar review, letter-writing, business 
correspondence, punctuation, advertising, and oral composition. 
It will be seen that several of these are not mutually exclusive. 


TABLE CII 
Main Topics In BusINEsS ENGLISH 


Number of Teachers 


Topics Reporting 
GrammarirevieW ots. cee eee het retinas eee 5) 
Better=writing soo ccieciau: ocr terel kc eceres ee keene ree 15 
Businessicorrespondences..saec neces eeclaeceeee 14 
Punctuation sen wore a ee eae cre et eee Io 
AAVErtISING rete cee rete coo eentin ed hii ke ele cetera 8 
Oral! practice ‘or ‘compositions: .-4.5- eee emia 7 
Written: Composition... eer ein race emia 5 
Spellings y.7/ Meant 5 ote ic se eeen rer errr 4 
Wot making usable‘ replies >... 7222.3. cea eee ee 5 


Total number of schools reporting courses in 
the Subjecteyicol hate en vacho tae epee ie ae eee 37 


Among the additional commercial topics reported once or twice 
each are: salesmanship, banking, business practice, telegrams, 
telephone, enlargement of business vocabulary, business forms, and 
filing of business correspondence. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


The main topics of the courses in commercial law in the order 
of their frequency of appearance are listed in Table CIII. The 
first 9 topics in the list, viz., contracts, negotiable instruments, 
agency, bailment, partnership, corporations, personal property, 
real property, and insurance, appear more frequently than others. 
Among other topics reported once or twice each are securities, 
leases, master and servant, joint stock company, estates, patents, 
copyrights, trademarks, and common carriers. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The proportion of the total time of the courses allotted to the 
study of the United States in courses in commercial geography 
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ranges from one-fifth to seven-ninths. In 30 of the 39 schools mak- 
ing responses that can be tabulated this proportion is included 
within the limits one-half and one-fourth. 


TABLE CIII 


Main Topics In CoMMERCIAL LAW 
Number of Teachers 


Topics Reporting 
KSORETACUS in a nar eet e Her ie Patan ae aN oe te 42 
INesotiablesinstruments ac’. 26diecelas ue tia ace lact 36 
ORV CAE a Rae A Ra ahh Lt Rs Salento NN Sa es Ne 35 
DAUMent tee ane Oe On Ae kee 31 
EP AreMer Ship ye ers ois ee Ee et 31 
MR OMIOLACIONS onsets tad its Mette oie ee a 29 
Bersonalpromert yaaa v teineee chron ante cxcraeers bene 28 
CAN DEODELLY WN ays eye Memo ues keuden olsen saute 27 
ANSULANCE eee Heh Coke ATC aS cs eee 21 
Court jurisdiction and procedure................ 7 
ipicadingyand practicemmm iar tree eee ee 4 
Guaranty sem. pees ie eels cin Se ee iy ieeto cae: 4 
Greditsrandtloansrpeer ce Soi cone ats 4 
iINotamakingwusablemeplies ware cter miners eee ere 7 


Total number of schools reporting this course.. 57 


IV. METHODS 
EFFORTS TO GIVE STUDENTS ACTUAL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


Reports from 28 of the 74 schools making answer to the inquiry 
in commercial subjects do not respond to the question as to what 
efforts are being made to give the students actual business practice 
and experience. Thirteen report that work is being done for some 
part of the school system, either in the offices of the principal or 
superintendent, or for teachers, supervisors, etc. Four report 
that students are ‘‘loaned” occasionally to outside business 
offices, while 3 others state that work is brought in by business men 
of the community. The most striking efforts are made by 5 
teachers, who report part-time employment for a great many 
students in the last year of the course, either during the entire year 
or during the last term or semester. The report from one school is 
sufficiently interesting to be quoted in full: ‘Advanced pupils 
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work in offices afternoons and Saturdays. Receive credit. Paid 
$1 to $6 per week. Usually stay after graduation as full-time 
employees.”’” Two mention bookkeeping in connection with the 
high-school lunch counter and cafeteria. Most of the remaining 
responses refer to efforts to make the classroom work more prac- 
tical by the introduction of work similar to that done in business 


offices. 
Methods in the Several Subjects 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


The fractional part of the total time devoted to commercial 
arithmetic that is allotted to drill is reported by 54 teachers. This 
proportion ranges from one-fifteenth to three-fourths. The modal 
practices are one-fourth (14 schools), one-third (8 schools), and 
one-half (15 schools). 

Teachers were asked to report any efforts to make the work 
in commercial arithmetic ‘‘touch life and breathe the spirit of 
business.”” Of the 68 teachers reporting the course, 22 make no 
answer to this question. Twenty-six speak of “practical,” ‘‘real,”’ 
or ‘‘actual” problems. What is meant by these expressions may 
be understood from the explanatory statements of a few teachers 
that their problems are drawn from “‘data taken from actual 
experience,” and from “factories and offices.” Unclassifiable 
replies are: ‘“‘Commercial students manage the financial side of 
high-school cafeteria,” “use catalogues of various firms in city 
for bill work . . . . ,” “‘old invoices from wholesale houses used,” 
“discipline same as office,” ‘‘consultation with business men,” etc. 


PENMANSHIP 


Penmanship is reported as being correlated with spelling in 5 
schools, with bookkeeping in 13, with all written school work in 8, 
and with two to several commercial subjects in various combina- 
tions in 5. 

SPELLING 

In 22 schools not reporting the teaching of spelling as a formal 
subject, either when taught separately or in combination with 
some other subject, as penmanship or business English, it is taught 
incidentally. Furthermore, in 24 of those schools reporting it as a 
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formal subject it is also incidentally taught. A large number of 
those reporting this incidental teaching of spelling say that such 
attention is given in “‘all” subjects, while others report it in one or 
more of the following: typewriting, shorthand transcriptions, and 
business English. It is evident that the principle of correlation is 
emphatically operative between spelling and other commercial 
subjects. 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 

The following opportunities for practical experience in short- 
hand are offered to the students in the high schools from which 
reports have been received: 28 report correspondence for members 
of the faculty or in the offices of the superintendent or principal, 
5 mention part-time employment, 7 speak of letters from outside 
business offices, and 2 require the taking of lectures, sermons, or 
pleas. The situation for typewriting is very much the same as 
for shorthand as to work for the school staff, part-time employment, 
and work for outside business offices. A few teachers each report 
copying material of various sorts, duplicating, use of mimeograph, 
addressing envelopes, filling in blanks, work on the school paper, etc. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Opportunity for practical experience in business English is 
offered in approximately a third of the schools reporting the course. 
This takes the form of various kinds of work for the schools, e.g., 
letters, advertisements, bulletins, circular announcements, and 
invitations. Two reports are quoted: ‘‘Each student selects a 
business in which he is interested, studies it, talks with men and 
women engaged in it, and writes a number of letters as though he 
were engaged in the business”; ‘‘We secure from the leading 
business men in the city letters which they consider especially 
good and study these in class.” 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


Ten teachers report that they make some use of the case 
system in teaching commercial law; 6 make use of the statutes of 
their respective states; 5 report talks by practicing lawyers. 
Among other special methods used by two teachers each are: 
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study of reports on cases; organizing a corporation; holding a 
moot court; drawing up partnership agreements; making out 
leases, deeds, bills of sale, mortgages, etc. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Of the 47 teachers reporting the course in commercial geography, 
35 say that they adapt the work to local conditions, 5 say “‘no,” 
and a few report in indefinite terms. 


TABLE CIV 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING THE USE OF 
Various MATERIALS, DEVICES, AND METHODS 


Materials, Devices, Number of Teachers 
and Methods Reporting 
Map dra whit’. Pes. psa niele ete rele eens eae teteetere 38 
@urnves andidiagrams 2). ss.) eee ee ee 23 
Collateral readingsiyviceiec ie tee eee ree 38 
INE WSDADEISe Aaciicd sotsenctanss ieee tahoe aac ore ene eon 37 
Gommercialiperiodicalsansrcers eae ee eae 28 
IEXCUTSIONS 341g eer oe a ae ieee Sheena hee ee 22 
Stereoplicon ae enicae Mttaa eee eee 21 
DICtUTES ei ica ercecn ety Rote aster chee aera 25 
IMuseuinn ia, sae career, satiate cicuan ats 8 cae rcee pou eee 23 


Total number of schools reporting the course... 47 


Table CIV shows the extent to which certain materials, devices, 
and methods are used in classes in commercial geography. It is to 
be noted that all are in frequent use. 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY 


Similar proportions of teachers of commercial history as of 
commercial geography report the use of the following materials, 
devices, and methods: map-drawing, the making of curves and 
diagrams, collateral readings, pictures, and stereopticons. 


Vv. AIMS 
GENERAL AIMS 


The following aims were listed in the questionnaire in com- 
mercial subjects, and the teachers were asked to signify their 
assent by checking those that dominate their work: (1) ‘to give a 
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general preparation for a business career”; (2) “to furnish the 
technique requisite for specific business (clerical) positions”; 
(3) “to give such training as will look toward the students’ later 
occupying business positions of responsibility’’; (4) “to train for the 
needs of large business organization and a resulting specialization of 
occupation.” The results of the balloting on these aims is repro- 
duced in Table CV. The first aim wins general assent. Less than 


TABLE CV 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS CONCURRING IN THE AIMS IN 
THE COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS AS STATED IN 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Number of Teachers 


Aim Concurring 
GE eee eee ee hi area Ka ee 69 
LONI asi ee ee tena Eas PIN vont te rer cork 34 
(3 se ernest bok) Wining wee ony ta 20 
(609 Sat AREY et tc he re Nh CERI Re SD Pea 4 


half the teachers concur in the second aim, and an even smaller 
proportion in the third. As is to be expected in the light of the 
almost universal concurrence in aim (1), aim (4) wins few supporters. 
Those who subscribed to aim (2) were asked to name the occu- 
pations for which the work specifically prepares the student. A 
few others who did not directly signify concurrence in the aim also 
complied with this request. The responses were as follows: 


Bookkeeping see naei sasccecenratomas oe 39 schools 
Seno era DU ae) phencie eineshs oo 09 Sheqss 31 schools 
Generalsofiice works: 22.2: vee. oe te 5 schools 
eo Glerica lemrae erie Mais erste wei Oe neciel lias 4 schools 
SES TIGLG Tee ee IE te lat axctp a) 3 schools 


Accounting, civil service, bank work, copying, amanuensis work, 
and preparation for teaching commercial work are each named once 
or twice. 
SPECIFIC AIMS 

Only a small proportion of teachers report a quality require- 
ment in penmanship in terms of recently developed scales for the 
measurement of handwriting. Nine teachers say that they use 
the Ayres scale, but only 4 specify the point on the scale that must 
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be attained. Of these, 1 requires 70 and 3 require go. Five report 
that they use the Thorndike scale, only 2 naming the point on the 
scale that must be attained, these placing it at 14. 

The speed requirement in penmanship is definitely stated in 
letters per minute by only 7 teachers, their answers ranging from 
20 to “‘75-90”’ letters per minute. 

The speed requirement in shorthand ranges from 70 to 150 
words per minute. Modal practices are 80 words (6 schools), 100 
words (29 schools), and 125 words (6 schools). Two schools 
report 60 and 75 words in the first year and 120 and 125 words, 
respectively, in the second year. A few schools report “‘no definite 
standard” or ‘‘no speed requirement.”’ 

The standard of accuracy in shorthand ranges from 75 to 100 
per cent. The more common practices are 85 per cent (5 schools), 
go per cent (12 schools), 95 per cent (9 schools). Of the total of 
40 who give answers that may be stated in percentages, 15 are 
found in the limits gs5-100 per cent. Some teachers report in 
such indefinite terms as “nearly perfect,” or “‘credit given on a 
passing mark as in other subjects.” 

The speed requirement in typewriting ranges from 25 to 80 
words per minute. The more common practices are 35 words 
per minute (4 schools), 40 words per minute (22 schools), 50 words 
per minute (6 schools), and 60 words per minute (4 schools). 

The standard of accuracy in typewriting ranges from 65 to 100 
per cent. The more common practices are 80 per cent (4 schools), 
go per cent (5 schools), 95 per cent (5 schools), and 100 per cent or 
“perfect” (11 schools). Twenty of a total of 36 schools making 
answers that may be compared set up standards of from 95 to 
100 per cent. 

VI. SUMMARY 


1. The subjects more commonly appearing in commercial 
curricula are commercial arithmetic, penmanship, spelling, book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, commercial law, and commercial 
geography. 

2. Commercial arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling are 
recommended by practice for the earlier years of the high school, 
bookkeeping for the middle years, and shorthand, typewriting, 
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commercial law, salesmanship, and office practice for the later 
years. The year-places of business English, commercial geography, 
and commercial history have not been so well established by prac- 
tice. 

3. @) Commercial arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling, the 
two last-named when taught as separate subjects, are usually either 
half-year or full-year courses. Bookkeeping is usually a one-year 
or a two-year course. Shorthand and typewriting extend more 
commonly through two school years. The remaining subjects are 
more commonly offered as half-year courses. 

6) Class periods in commercial subjects commonly extend 
through 40-60 minutes, except in bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting, in which, especially in the subject first named, they 
frequently extend through 80 or go minutes. 

4. a) The more constant constituents of courses in commercial 
arithmetic are: percentage and its applications, fractions, and the 
fundamental operations. 

b) With few exceptions the systems of penmanship taught are 
“muscular” or ‘‘arm movement.” 

c) Formal instruction in spelling is limited to word-lists drawn 
from spelling texts. 

d) While elementary courses in bookkeeping concern themselves 
more frequently with journal and ledger work, financial statements, 
business papers and forms, and cash and sales books, the main 
content of advanced courses is more often special columns and 
books, specialized business, more advanced statements, and con- 
trolling accounts. 

e) The ‘“‘touch” system is universally required in typewriting. 

f) Business English is largely concerned with grammar review 
and correspondence. 

g) The main topics in courses in commercial law are contracts, 
negotiable instruments, agency, bailment, partnership, corporations, 
personal and real property, and insurance. 

h) One-half to three-fourths of the total time in courses in 
commercial geography is devoted to the United States. 

s. a) Efforts are being made in a number of schools to give 


students actual business experience. 
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b) Large fractional proportions of the total time, usually one- 
fourth to one-half in commercial arithmetic, are being devoted to 
drill. Many teachers aim to make the work “touch life and 
breathe the spirit of business” by the introduction of “practical” 
or ‘‘real”’ problems. 

c) The principle of correlation is notably operative between 
spelling and other commercial subjects. 

d) Commercial geography is in almost all schools adapted to 
local conditions. Many schools make use of a wide range of 
materials, devices, and methods. 

6. The only aim of the commercial subjects in which almost all 
teachers concur is to give a general preparation for a business 
career. Almost half the teachers agree that the work aims to 
furnish the technique requisite for specific business (clerical) 
positions, these being most frequently reported as bookkeeping and 
stenography. 

7. a) There is no approach to agreement as to quality and 
speed requirements in penmanship. 

b) The modal speed requirement in shorthand is 100 words per 
minute. The modal accuracy requirement is g5—100 per cent. 

c) The modal speed requirement in typewriting is 40 words 
per minute. The modal accuracy requirement is 95-100 per cent. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FINE ARTS 
A. ART 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY IN ART 
Responses to the inquiry in art were made by 10 teachers in 
schools distributed as follows: 


Number of Teachers 


State Reporting 
Colorad Omri ren ee CTS en en TORS 2 
iNOS ee foe Sec eros Nae ts oh 4 
POIANA pobre CR. ee A ae nr hoe vind a 3 
INCHIR AA renee ser one Acie Cote oan en I 
WlsNCSOL Aree, an ke RS Se Oe oe ee B 
VETSSO UT amped erent tet Wireman oie see tte I 
INebraskarneweten sn tae ney ct kent conan a I 
OHIO ge ee ert en ena ear a ets elas aely ae Bi 
VWWASCONSININ GAGA ee or Me ran cle a ero Me fee vane gt ee I 

LOLA Mer rare haan ck Sat cake ote cre Sere 19 


Il. THE OFFERING IN ART 
EXTENT OF THE OFFERING 


Number of year-courses——The number of year-courses offered 
in art in the schools reporting is presented in Table CVI. The 


TABLE CVI 
NUMBER OF YEAR-COURSES OFFERED IN ART 

Number of Number of Schools 
Year-Courses Reporting 

TA I gar A Fea oe ONE onc tu pnenceedivad Seavaseue fo brome 5 

Dio sei BE Bes, Belk Re SARs RE aaa Oa ED 2 

De AERP ae tare ie icc Sr Neds Nil tate pangs baile guns oa I 

Bios outs Wats SO OOD OO DOO RETRO aCrT CGO Ens O i I 

Meson feo Poet cee nee darter ener et neeeeretees 9 

ING te Ao WME NII pe crepe tan hi) < 21 save 4 whatejate ele ere = 8 I 


Total number of responses to questionnaire... 19 


term year-course is here to be understood as signifying a course 
extending through a year without regard to its time allotment per 
159 
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week. The length of the school year here reported is never less 
than 36 weeks. The more common practices are seen to be 1 and 
4 year-courses. The courses in art are, without exception, reported 
as beginning in the first year of the high school. 

It should be noted that in at least 3 of the 5 schools reporting a 
single year-course, students from any year of the high school 
may take the course. This, in the light of the fact that these single 
year-courses are without exception listed in the first year, means 
that students from the later years of the high school are permitted 
to take the work in the same divisions with students from the 
earlier years. 

Total class time per week.—The time allotment per week in art 
is seen in Table CVII to vary between wide extremes. The more 
common practices are seen to be 80-90, 200-225, and 400-450 
minutes per week, i.e., respectively, two 4o- or 45-minute, five 
40- or 45-minute, and five 80- or 90-minute periods per week. 


TABLE CVII 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE VARIOUS TIME ALLOTMENTS 


; NuMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE VARIOUS TIME ALLOTMENTS 
Time ALLOTMENT IN MINUTES 


PER WEEK 
First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year 

BO cess irae Sie See Gato SCS Rae ee ae ere et OS 2 ee I 
AO=VAS Erle cian SACs 3 I 2 I 

OON TSE ae somtstte Cire as 2 s E Petros crac ts seins ayab'o 6 
SOms Os teas erat onvcn is cers 5 2 2 2 
OS OO SAA ASRS ODORS E 4 4 4 4 
MOOTASO Rar et Cosine Cae 3 3 2 2 

Total number of schools 

ANSWETINGAo)c cee 17 Il Io 5 fe) 


CREDIT GRANTED FOR THE WORK IN ART 


The amount of credit for work in art accepted toward gradua- 
tion conforms with few exceptions to the extent of the offering, from 
a small fraction of a unit to a maximum of 4 units. The rule in 
granting credit seems in almost all cases to be that which generally 
obtains in laboratory courses: two periods of work for which no 
outside preparation is required are considered the equivalent of a 
single period for which such preparation is required. 
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CONTENT OF THE COURSES 


Table CVIII shows the extent to which various subdivisions 
of the work in art are reported by teachers as sole or partial 
constituents of their several year-courses. In addition to those 
subdivisions listed in the table the following are reported once 
each: domestic art, commercial art, lettering, and landscapes in 


TABLE CVIII 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE WoRK IN ART AS 
SOLE OR PARTIAL CONSTITUENTS OF THE SEVERAL YEAR-COURSES 
In THIS SUBJECT 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING VARIOUS CONSTITUENTS 
CONSTITUENTS OF COURSES 
First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year 


Craitswork iy cise, cers ewes 
Mechanical drawing....... 
PLStOLy Ol.aT tas se sce 


Total number of schools 
answering the ques- 
PLO Areregcesr thea ear 17 II Io 9 


first-year courses; landscapes and pottery in second-year courses; 
color theory, composition, and pottery in third-year courses; and 
jewelry, pottery, and interior decoration in fourth-year courses. 
The proportional number of appearances of certain subdivisions 
in the table seems to be somewhat greater in the later than in the 
earlier year-courses, e.g., design, color, craftswork, and history of 
art, but this tendency is not as manifest as we might expect. 
This is probably due in part to the great diversity in time allotment 
per week and in part to the fact that there are no well-developed 
sequences in art as there are in older high-school subjects. 


III. ORGANIZATION 


The organization of courses in art has already been in part 
covered in the preceding section. There are, however, two aspects 
of organization that may be discussed briefly at this point—the 
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extent of dependence upon textbooks and the manner in which 
work in the history of art is introduced. 


DEPENDENCE UPON TEXTBOOKS 


Textbooks do not dominate courses in art as do textbooks in the 
older high-school subjects. Six of the 19 teachers report definitely 
that no text is used. Of the 13 who say they use them, 3 report 
considerable dominance of the courses by them in these terms: 
“a great deal,” “two-thirds of the work,” “as an outline.” The 
remaining 10 teachers use the books with great freedom, as is sug- 
gested by the following responses: “very little,’ “suggestions 
only,” “for reference only.” 


HISTORY OF ART 


History of art is introduced in connection with other work in art 
in 14 of the 17 schools making responses to the question on this 
point. The 3 others offer separate courses. 


IV. METHODS 
CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS AND OTHER SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The principle of correlation and co-operation is operative 
between art and other high-school subjects and activities in a large 
proportion of the schools reporting. ‘Teachers of freehand drawing 
co-operate with those of science in 3 schools and with those of 
manual training in 1 school. Teachers of design co-operate with 
those of household art in 7 schools, with those of manual training in 
4 schools, and with literary societies in 2 schools. Teachers of 
history of art co-operate with those of other history in 2 schools. 
The extent and nature of this correlation and co-operation may be 
illustrated by the following: making posters to aid other courses, 
designing useful household articles and artistic clothing, decoration 
of notebooks for other courses, study of objects with other depart- 
ments, as in zoélogy, botany, etc. 


CO-OPERATION IN CIVIC AND COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


Co-operation of the school department of art in civic and 
community problems has hardly made more than a beginning. 
Four schools report that this is being effected only indirectly, 
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and one school each reports the following: making posters for 
“Clean-Up Day,” plans for interior decoration carried out in the 
homes, and designs for a factory, clubs, and a commercial associa- 
tion. 
Vv. AIMS AND RESULTS 
SPECIAL AIMS IN FREEHAND DRAWING AND DESIGN 


The special aims which the teachers report they keep before 
them in freehand drawing are: to give students an additional 
means of expression, 6 teachers; training in observation, 5 teachers; 
training in recognition of beauty, 4 teachers; and technical skill, 
4 teachers. Those in design are: sense of proportion, rhythm, and 
balance in form and color, 7 teachers; practical knowledge of 
design, 6 teachers. Other aims given for design relate to the 
development of the critical and creative faculties, artistic judgment, 
neatness, and observation. 


CONCRETE RESULTS EXPECTED AND INFLUENCES NOTED 


Five teachers state that they expect the training in design 
to result in better taste in house decoration, dress, and civic projects; 
2, to help create a public demand for general articles of good design; 
and 1, to produce better workmen in any line. 

Among the influences of the work in art already noted by 
teachers of this subject are: change in the direction of simpler 
dress, better material, and color harmony, 5 teachers; better com- 
bination of colors, love for good pictures, and better house decora- 
tion, 4 teachers. Other influences reported relate more to general 
appreciation of beauty. 


VI. SUMMARY 


1. a) The more common offerings in art are 1 and 4 year-courses, 
the latter constituting the offering in approximately half the schools. 

b) The time allotment per week ranges between very wide 
extremes, the more common practices being two or five 4o- or 
45-minute periods or five 80- or go-minute periods. 

c) Credit is usually granted toward graduation for all the work 
offered and on the basis of the usual time rule applying to labora- 


tory work. 
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2. There is apparent no marked distinction between the con- 
tent of the earlier and of later high-school courses, although a slight 
tendency appears to constitute the latter with greater proportional 
frequency of work in design, color, craftswork, and history of art. 

3. Textbooks do not dominate courses in art as they do those 
in the older high-school subjects. 

4. History of art is most frequently taught in connection with 
other courses in this subject. 

5. There is a marked tendency in courses in art to correlate 
and co-operate with other subjects and other school activities. 
Co-operation in civic and community problems is not so frequently 
effected. 

6. The more common aims are: (1) in freehand drawing, to give 
students an additional means of expression, to train them in observa- 
tion and in recognition of beauty, and to equip them with technical 
skill; and (2) in design, to develop a sense of proportion, rhythm, and 
balance in form and color and to give a practical knowledge of design. 

The concrete results expected and the influences observed 
center around better taste in house decoration, dress, pictures, 
and civic projects, as well as a better appreciation of beauty in 


general. 
B. Music 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY 


Responses to the inquiry in music were made by 27 teachers 
in schools distributed as follows: 


Number of Teachers 


State Reporting 
Colorado tain sis see ee ee ii 
WINMOISSS aired igi es ee ee 2 
Andianawss nine aoe Rone eee I 
PO Waite AS op sreree bs era apn tare Feteastoe lo Mecano 3 
KRaMsasy sleek ott ca) ose en od seen eee ee mere 3 
Michiganinc nara arden Syren cert ee ee I 
IMEIMMESOLA Naser tet eee eae leer oe Leto eae 5 
NETSSOURT Ss toy clasts he eng ere eee See ee a I 
North Dakota. 32 iste as apes cleanin tat ine 3 
ORION a catsacus ee sun sete Latent Sia anya 3 
Ok ahora ee io eset atest an te NN Se eae ae ee I 
South Dakota wires Seer eee cee eee I 
Wisconsingicien Vas sea we ale tials oe Ne 2 
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Il. THE OFFERING 


The offering in music in the high schools responding to this 
inquiry will be treated under four main heads, viz., (rt) that of an 
academic character, (2) chorus singing, (3) special organizations, 
and (4) instruction in voice, violin, and piano. Some reference 
will also be made to the practice of granting school credit for work 
with extra-school teachers of music. 


I. ACADEMIC MUSIC 


Academic offerings in music are reported by only 9g of the 
schools from which replies have been received. Of these 9 schools, 
3 Tteport separate courses in harmony of the following extent: 
one, a course extending through two school years with three 45- 
minute recitation periods per week, the remaining 2 offering 
one-year courses, 1 with two 60-minute and 1 with three 65-minute 
periods per week. Three schools report separate year-courses in 
the history of music, 1 with one 45-minute, 1 with two 60-minute, 
and 1 with three 65-minute periods per week. The school offering 
the course last named is the same one reporting the year-course 
in harmony with three 65-minute periods per week. One school 
reports a course in musical theory extending through a half-year 
with three 40-minute class periods per week. The school reporting 
the two-year course in harmony offers also a year-course of one 
45-minute period per week in theory and history. One school 
reports a ‘‘general course in musical art,” consisting of theory, 
harmony, history, and appreciation, extending through a school 
year with five 55-minute periods per week. Another school reports 
a course in public-school music extending through a school year 
with two 60-minute periods per week. Still another offers a 
course in “elementary music, history of music, and victrola”’ 
which extends through a year with two 43-minute periods per 


week. 
2. CHORUS SINGING 


Work in chorus singing is an almost universal offering in the 
programs of study of the 27 schools from which responses to the 
inquiry in music have been received, as it is reported in 25 schools. 
This work is sometimes given the name “chorus singing and musical 
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appreciation.” In 13 schools it extends through all four years of 
the high school, in 2 through two years, and in 4 through a single 
year. The answers of the remaining 6 schools do not signify the 
extent in years of chorus singing. 

In 14 of the 25 schools the time allotment per week for this 
work is reported in terms sufficiently definite to be tabulated (see 
Table CIX). It ranges from 4o to 135 minutes. The period 
lengths range from 20 to 65 minutes. The number of periods per 
week is reported as one in 5 schools, two in 3 schools, three in 4 
schools, and five in 2 schools. 


TABLE CIX 
Time ALLOTMENT PER WEEK TO CHORUS SINGING 
Minutes Number of Schools 
per Week Reporting 
Toa PES CE Oa OREO NO PR OO OO ee OOS Sc 2 
AGG s a Vatareae arecey vanity ¥ Ws arate serve evete ea avase heater a os 2 
OO aay cheieroi ele ows arere snarls ia aie eaenereL revels er epaene BR 
[OL ean teee Fear OPM EC OPEN RAPE aC hee SP rae Fy. I 
Vite A Oc IO ORO TR EE to Hat Occ I 
SOM ENS ae E eueie se Ne, TRAE eel Chor aneree Oia oer oe erate eee I 
06 en Go a ET RO ncn Rhy ENGR irk sib Ge I 
TOO Ae increta e iets ene cepa eee I 
2S pera votes wea Read ef sucsay eke, sine eae A ops ee I 
TS 5 cee cedalecel hateiw cod. eeacye otdteterrcta a alone ecco ements r 
Totalec:ss pect cea erraine io ee eee 14 


3. SPECIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The following are the special musical organizations reported 
and the number of schools reporting each: 


Girlseoleeiclubwomto tesa Ce ees 22 schools 
iBoysmeleerclubien sae ete ee eee ee 20 schools 
Orchestra yey acticrcrysae iaeiake ce ares ane eae 20 schools 
Band Le rs Pears memen dnc omer child Ue KURT eS 7 schools 
Speclalichorus:nc iam as a eucee en ee ee 4 schools 
IMandoliti-club atc en icc pe sie eee ae 3 schools 


The time given to rehearsal in these organizations may be 
illustrated by the time as reported for those 4o of these organiza- 
tions (11 girls’ glee clubs, 10 boys’ glee clubs, 12 orchestras, 4 
bands, 1 mandolin club, and 2 special choruses) for participation 
in whose activities the schools maintaining them grant credit. 
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This time element is presented in Table CX. The usual practices 
are 1- and 2-hour sessions. 


TABLE CX 
REHEARSAL TIME PER WEEK IN SPECIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Minutes Number of Schools 
per Week Reporting 
AO Mee rt tet ORAL SIRE NII Tee ales ie soe eee a 2 
Ay Ree tae eee MRR, ote ARR ee eee 4 
Stee sit crettere nek sats MOM Ge g Aee mc ancul cravealiiets Apia 
OO ee ere ee Ae a i TP a oe Nghe ae : 18 
SOR een Eee, fer EMMI, eaten Me ead a I 
QOE rere ae Reh Cine ae eee fe Sener os I 
TAO atte Teste BENG Stee Sec tsetse Batters 9 
COMES. aeie SRS eh ee ae Mere cts RA AR I 
POOR rah ie ne ots cree Tea aero MEI ate I 
BOOM NS at Manet et tet cesar sey Re UA SME ATT, ee tg eta ts I 
Andehnites ce ee Cua ce oes reas ater nees I 
Total tec teresa citric rcs: Sonos eS 40 


4. INSTRUCTION IN VOICE, VIOLIN, AND PIANO 


A single school gives individual instruction in voice, violin, 
and piano. It reports one 60-minute period lesson per week for 
this work. 

CREDIT FOR MUSIC 


The number of units of credit in music accepted for graduation 
from these schools is shown in Table CXI. The total amounts 
range from o to 4 units. 


TABLE CxI 


NuMBER OF UNITS OF CREDIT IN Music ACCEPTED 
TOWARD GRADUATION 


Units of Number of Schools 
Credit Reporting 
IN OMe eee ete tee ae Ree Oe aetna es oe Add 
(on ahs EAE Sata CUD AED SO Or CIC or ce Oo I 
Tete eM Benen ne VSB Eye sl taco cPa le) aicravers c 5 
eT Cte ENTS CCE and Srapenahe sietan's lnvsious eepeiaye 4 
oa cya bua) bis ee OS QE SS I 
TRE EE ret RE SN RO BAR: opie sone she Alo UGS 3 
No answer or answer not usable...............-- se) 
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Immediately following the blank space in which the teachers 
outlined their offerings in music of types (1) and (2) above, was the 
request, ‘“Name any of the courses outlined .... for which 
credit is not granted.” It is significant that 19 teachers left the 
space following this request blank; they grant credit for the work 
listed. Two others say definitely that credit is given for all the 
work listed. Five teachers in schools where the offering listed 
is all of type (2) say that no credit is given, and another that so 
much of the offering as is of this type is not credit work. We may 
thus conclude that all courses in music of the academic type and 
most of the courses in chorus singing are accepted toward gradua- 
tion. No inquiry was made into the amount of this credit or 
the proportional relation of the time to the amount of credit 
granted. 

The amount of credit granted for membership in special organi- 
zations and the proportional relation of the amount of time to the 
amount of credit vary greatly. This variation may be illustrated 
by the cases of those 18 schools (see Table CX) which report 60 
minutes of rehearsal time per week for these organizations. In 
those 12 of these schools which make response in terms of units of 
credit, this amount is one-tenth of a unit (1 school), one-eighth of a 
unit (1 school), one-fourth of a unit (5 schools), and one-half of a 
unit (5 schools). 

Only 4 of the 27 schools grant credit for work with extra- 
school teachers of music. Two others state that the matter of 
granting such credit is under consideration. Only 2 schools state 
the amount of such credit, one accepting 1 unit and the other 2 
units. The credit is granted for work in voice, piano, and orchestral 
instruments. 

III. AIMS 


The following aims in music were listed in the questionnaire, 
and the teachers were requested to signify, by checking, those in 
which they concur: (1) cultivation of good musical taste and 
desire; (2) development of beautiful tone quality, both in speaking 
and in singing voice; (3) development of fluency in reading 
and writing music (including ear training); (4) cultivation of 
the musical expression of the ideas or feelings of the student; 
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(5) development of the social aspects through ensemble work. 
Table CXII indicates the general concurrence in these aims. 


TABLE CXII 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS CONCURRING IN THE AIMS IN 
Music As STATED IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number of Teachers 


Aim Concurring 
it TRE A art at re in tae Rens ee eer 24 
COP ee Ie SOS reE GEE et eth 4, a hye Di cmaat 23 
COs Reis eT Se Ate Phos ok Mi et a eee 17 
CAN ere nee Ee ae ee re Se ER ek ge teat 18 
GS eetrcr ae eee en Frannie USF 19 


Total number of responses to the questionnaire. 27 


IV. SUMMARY 


1. The work in music is of four types: (1) that of an academic 
character, such as harmony, history of music, and theory; (2) chorus 
singing; (3) special organizations, such as glee clubs, orchestras, 
bands, etc.; and (4) individual instruction in voice, violin, and 
piano. Type (1) is offered in a third of the schools, types (2) and (3) 
in nearly all, and type (4) in a single school. 

2. The time allotment for academic courses is usually two or 
three 40- to 65-minute periods per week through the year. For 
chorus singing it ranges from 40 to 135 minutes per week, this 
allotment being distributed in from one to five periods of 20 to 65 
minutes in length. Special organizations very often have one 
1-hour rehearsal period per week, although often they have more 
or less than this. 

3. Credit for work in music up to a total of 4 units is accepted 
toward graduation in a few schools, most schools accepting less 
and a few none. Credit is granted for all work in music of an 
academic character in schools offering it. Most schools allow 
credit for chorus singing. About half grant some credit for mem- 
bership in special musical organizations, although there is no rule 
as to the amount or the proportional relation of the amount of time 
to the amount of credit. A few schools grant credit for work with 


-extra-school teachers of music. 
4. There is rather general concurrence in the aims in music 


listed in the blank of inquiry. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY IN PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Responses to the inquiry in public speaking were received from 
but 7 schools, 4 in Illinois and 1 each in Indiana, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. 


Il. THE OFFERING AND ITS ORGANIZATION 


It must be pointed out, in the first place, that the work in 
public speaking is presented in two different manners—as a part 
of the regular work in English and as a separate subject. In 2 of the 
+ schools making responses to our inquiry the former method is 
exclusively followed, in 4, exclusively the latter, while in the remain- 
ing school it is a part of the work in English in the first year only, 
with separate work appearing in the remaining years. 


AS A PART OF THE OFFERING IN ENGLISH 


The practice in those schools in which the work in public speak- 
ing is a part of the work in English is to set apart regular periods for 
it. In 1 of the 3 instances of this practice to be found in the data 
used for this report the teacher devotes one 45-minute period per 
week to ‘‘mainly oral composition” during the first year, to ‘‘oral 
composition and debate” during the second year, to ‘‘oral com- 
position, literary interpretation, some debate,” during the third 
year, and to “oral composition, oratory, debate, story-telling,” 
during the fourth year. In the second school two 45-minute 
periods are set aside for “reading” during first- and third-year 
English. In the third school, which follows both practices, one 
45-minute period is given to “expressive reading, vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, voice drill, and oral themes”’ during the 
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first year. By this plan the work is of course credited as a part 
of the work in English. 


AS SEPARATE COURSES 


In the 5 schools reporting separate courses in public speaking 
the offering ranges in amount from the equivalent of three-tenths 
of a year to three and six-tenths full years of work. In the school 
offering the former amount the work is given exclusively in con- 
nection with literary societies in the second, third, and fourth 
years for a single period per week, and for this work the student 
receives one-tenth of a unit of credit each year. The nature of the 
offering in the school reporting three and six-tenths years of work 
may best be shown by the outline of the course given in Table 
CXIII. The offerings in the remaining 3 schools reporting this 


TABLE CXIII 


Course Apscumost iy Wee ool Wear | Pat 
Literary interpretation, speech- 

HUAI TE EN Cid Ie Ooi ee 2 36 3 45 
General course in speaking.......... 3,4 18 5 45 
Specialized course in speaking (cover- 

ing advanced work in impromptu 

and extempore speaking, debate, 

and parliamentary law).......... 3,4 18 ix 45 
Literary interpretation............. hyp! 18 & 45 
Dramaticiart.: 2.5. Peres aa TASER 3,4 18 5 45 
Advanced interpretation (public pres- 

CUTTY ALCTED) Ot ae Mer rR ree iertoNs ae 3, 4 18 5 45 
Oralisalesmanships cs «pciterans +2. > Boyt 18 5 45 


practice are: one school offers a course in ‘“‘voice culture, elocution, 
oratory, and dramatic art” in first or second year, with five 48- 
minute class periods per week; the second school offers 2 courses, 
one in ‘“‘voice and declamation”’ in the second year and the other in 
“extemporaneous speaking and debate” in the third year, to each 
of which are allotted two 40-minute periods per week; the third 
school reports a course in ‘‘declamation, extempore work, dramatic 
art,” open to students in any year and being allotted five 45-minute 


periods each week. 
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Ill. METHODS 


Correlation of public speaking with other subjects is reported 
as follows: 


FONSI ics es ste ed orate et oie ele tiene 5 schools 
UIStOry Rx aia teeta cee ee eel eer ete tae 2 schools 
CIVICS Rs vos eas saad eR ote ee eae Oa r school 
BUSITIESS: Se) He se eiceaie, RE Ry ee eaten t school 
AT he No hep parte tie bend ai es DR opener as rN 1 school 
Rhysicalitraining. sate eee eee 1 school 
CurrentveventSacn cies annie ene ae 1 school 


ACTIVITIES WITH WHICH CLASS WORK IN PUBLIC SPEAKING IS RELATED 


The following are, in the order of their numerical representation, 
the activities with which the teachers relate the class work in public 
speaking: dramatic club, 5 schools; interscholastic oratorical 
contests, 5 schools; interscholastic extempore speaking contests, 
4schools; literary societies (or debating clubs), 4 schools; chapel or 
assembly exercises, 4 schools; special exercises on festival days, 
4 schools; intra-school extempore speaking contests, 3 schools; 
rhetoricals, 3 schools; commencement programs, 3 schools; inter- 
scholastic elocution contests, 3 schools; intra-school debates, 
interscholastic elocution contests, 3 schools; intra-school oratorical 
contests, 1 school; intra-school elocution contests, 1 school. 

' A few teachers report the use of other methods for offering the 
real audience situation, the most interesting of which is quoted 
here: ‘‘We make increasing use of the dozen social centers of the 
city for presentation of debates, of readings, of plays.’’ The others 
mainly concern themselves with making an audience of the class. 


IV. AIMS 


The aims of the work in public speaking vary with the content 
and extent of differentiation of the courses. The following may be 
taken to be fairly representative: for voice culture, “‘a clear, 
pleasing, and correct speaking and reading voice”’; for interpre- 
tation, “to develop a deeper appreciation of, and responsiveness 
to, the best literature” and “to develop the power of adequately 
expressing literary content to others”; for speech-making,“‘ natural, 
direct, forceful, well-organized speaking.” 


CHAPTER Ix 
SOME GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 


A perusal of the foregoing chapters on the various subjects 
appearing in high-school programs of study reveals the fact that 
certain administrative aspects recur so frequently as to make them 
essentially constant items of consideration. Among these the 
more important are what we may call the time factor, the problem 
of setting up distinctions between elementary and more advanced 
courses in each of the fields, the function of the textbook in the 
course, the interrelation of the subjects, and the touch of the work 
with life. The present chapter will attempt to bring into juxtaposi- 
tion the facts appearing in the several subjects under each one 
of these recurring aspects and thus permit these facts to suggest 
conclusions or standards of practice for all the subjects under con- 
sideration. In addition, certain incompletenesses of the investi- 
gation for the purpose in hand—the administrative definition of 
units—and certain inadequacies of practice will be pointed out, 
both as to the five general aspects just named and as to other 
administrative aspects more or less special in character which have 
not been selected for extended treatment in this chapter. 


THE TIME FACTOR 


What do the facts of practice in the administration of the 
various high-school subjects point to as a practicable rule or 
standard in the matter of time element? In the older secondary 
school, with its restricted range of subjects, all of such a char- 
acter that they were universally administered by the method of 
assignment of work for preparation outside the class and of use 
of the class period almost exclusively for hearing the recitation, 
the administration of the time element was a comparatively 
simple problem. The administrator in the modern high school 
faces a problem very much more complicated. He has this extra- 
classroom preparation and intra-classroom recitation type of work 
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to consider, of course, but he has in addition to administer courses 
in which a part of the time is devoted to recitation for which extra- 
classroom preparation is required and a part to laboratory work 
for which no or little such preparation is required; he has some 
courses in which the work is all or essentially all of the laboratory 
type; he may have some for which special time for study or prepara- 
tion under supervision is provided in the daily program; he may have 
others—at least, this is the practice in several schools—for which 
both the extra-classroom and intra-classroom types of preparation 
are required, and still others of a fractional character such that they 
appear but once or twice or three times a week. By what common 
denominator is the high-school principal to regulate the total time 
of these various courses so that he may be fairly certain that a unit 
in one subject may be the approximate equivalent, for administra- 
tive purposes, of a unit in another? The facts of practice as 
shown in this study indicate such a common denominator: it is the 
extent of the average student’s effort in connection with the subject, 
as far as this can be measured by his time investment. 

It was pointed out on page 27 that the time spent in daily extra- 
classroom preparation by students of Latin in the first year is 
modally 40-60 minutes per day and that by the fourth year this 
increases to a modal practice of 60-go minutes. If in this con- 
nection it is recalled that the usual length of the class period for 
Latin courses is 40 or 45 minutes (see p. 23), it will be seen that 
the approximate total time investment per day of most first-year 
Latin students is 80-105 minutes. For the later years it would 
be as much more as the time reported for preparation is longer than 
that for the first year. If we then in addition agree with the 
current belief that home study is not commonly done as efficiently 
as that under the observation and direction of the teacher—that is, 
that there is some loss of time in the former—we are not far from 
acknowledging that the expenditure of effort on the part of the 
student is for practical purposes the same in those schools in which 
the preparation is all of the extra-classroom type as in the schools 
providing additional 40- or 45-minute periods for classroom study. 
Although the time spent in study by the students was not investi- 
gated for study-subjects other than Latin and Greek, we are prob- 
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ably justified in assuming that the former require approximately 
the same time for preparation and that, therefore, the principle we 
are discovering may be said to apply to all the study-subjects. 

In conformity to this principle would be the practice in those 2 
schools (see p. 46) that report 65-minute periods in elementary 
algebra and plane geometry, 30 minutes of which are devoted to 
supervised study and the remainder to recitation, a part of the 
necessary preparation being made outside the class period. The 
practice probably also obtains in some schools reporting 60-minute 
periods. In this connection it is pertinent to quote a printed rule 
attached to his report made by a teacher reporting from a school in 
which this plan is in operation: “Teachers of subjects not requiring 
laboratory work will devote approximately one-half of the period 
to recitation and the remainder to supervising the study of the 
pupils. These supervised periods do not afford pupils sufficient 
time in which to prepare their advanced lessons, but the time is 
long enough for pupils to acquire—with what help from the teacher 
is necessary—a clear understanding of the advanced assignments 
and methods of solving them, thus making the study at home easier 
and more profitable.” 

The longer time needed for the preparation of the assignments 
in Latin courses of the later years of the high school has been 
referred to above. This, if carried over to other exclusively study- 
subjects, is to be interpreted as signifying that, in view of his greater 
maturity, the student in these years should be required to extend 
his effort over a longer period than is the student in the earlier 
years. This will mean that in those relatively very few instances 
in which in these later years provision is made for supervised 
study equal in amount to the usual 4o- or 45-minute recitation 
period the work will be of such nature and amount that it will 
usually require more than the supervised study-period for adequate 
preparation. 

The application of this rule of uniform extent of effort through 
approximately one and one-half hours per day to courses in science, 
which are customarily in part laboratory and in part recitation 
(see pp. 62-67), requires the now generally approved practice of pro- 
viding double periods for the work when it is exclusively laboratory, 
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and effort at least equivalent in extent to this on days which are 
given over to recitation, whether preparation is made outside the 
class period or in time especially set apart for supervised study, as 
will be seen (Table XLV, p. 66) to be the case in several schools. 
A departure from this practice is reported for some of the schools 
offering general science (see p. 67) which may be justified because 
the course is manifestly elementary in character and is accompanied 
by laboratory exercises which are for the most part simple and of 
short duration. This statement should not be interpreted, how- 
ever, to signify that in this or in any other course it is justifiable 
to arrange the work in class and the assignments so that they can 
be accomplished by the average student in less than the total time 
per day which we have pointed out that practice seems to recom- 
mend as a norm. 

In connection with this application of the principle we are 
enunciating, it may be said that, if the custom of alternation of 
recitation and laboratory work on successive days of the school 
week, which gives to the latter two double periods per week, is 
deserving of being regarded as a standard practice, there are 
several schools making less than this provision both in the regular 
sciences (see pp. 64-65) and in agriculture (see pp. 83-84). 

The application of the principle to such lines of work as consist 
wholly or almost wholly of laboratory work, such as manual 
training (see p. 121), mechanical drawing (p. 122), the household 
subjects (p. 131), some commercial subjects (p. 144), and art 
(p. 160), is obvious: (1) the plan of double periods should obtain, 
or (2) if the class time is 40 or 45 minutes per day the amount of 
credit should be half that for study-subjects, i.e., those for which 
extra-classroom preparation is required. 

In accordance with what has been said above with reference 
to the greater extent of effort to be required in the study-subjects 
of students in the later years as compared with that to be required 
of students in the earlier years, it does not seem unreasonable to 
expect of the former in those courses in which class time is devoted 
wholly or almost wholly to laboratory work during an 80- or go- 
minute period per day some additional effort of an extra-classroom 
type, or, in such courses as consist in part of laboratory and in part 
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of recitation, usually on different days, to require such additional 
effort on the days set apart exclusively for laboratory, or by some 
other adjustment to make up a total investment of time and effort 
as will be approximately equivalent for all courses planned for 
students in the advanced years of the high school. 

The application of this principle of extent of effort as measured 
by time investment to the computation of credit for fractional 
courses appearing, say, once, twice, or three times per week will 
obviously require the use of the rule of proportion after considera- 
tion has first been given to the question whether the subject is of 
such a nature as to require extra-classroom preparation. For in- 
stance, a course in harmony for which extra-classroom preparation 
is required and to which are allotted two 45-minute periods per 
week would be the equivalent of two-fifths of a study-subject 
allotted five 45-minute recitation periods; while a course in chorus 
singing, for which no extra-classroom preparation is required, 
and to which is allotted the same amount of time per week as to 
the course in harmony, would be equivalent to only one-fifth of a 
study-subject allotted five 45-minute recitation periods. 

What has been set up here as a working rule in determining the 
time element in administering the subjects of the high-school 
program of study should, of course, not be interpreted to apply 
uniformly to all students. It has been referred to as the rule 
for the average student. This will imply the need of adjustment 
of such a rule to individual abilities; while the slower student will 
not be able to accomplish the work in this time allotment, the 
more gifted student can accomplish it in less time. 

While the writer believes that the rule as here applied to the 
time factor in the several kinds of school work is essentially valid, 
he is willing to concede that it is possible that a study of the facts 
of practice as to the amount of outside preparation necessary in 
other high-school study-subjects, such as mathematics, history, 
etc., may not be exactly the same as that which has been found to 
be modal for Latin, and, in so far, the principle may need modi- 
fication. Although the possibility of extensive variation from this 
modal preparation time in Latin is not very great, it would be 
worth the effort to find what it is for other subjects and to discover 
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its bearing on the general application of the principle. In this 
connection the writer also suggests the further investigation of the 
facts of practice as to the relation of the time investment of the 
student to the credit he receives toward graduation for work in 
such subjects as manual training, music, etc., a relation which has 
not been given adequate attention in the present study. A related 
problem is the time investment in and out of class of pupils in 
elementary grades who receive high-school credit for work in 
Latin, German, French, or other subjects, and the proper relation 
of this time investment to the credit granted. 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED WORK 


No statement of the characteristics of unit courses within a 
sequence in any subject can be considered complete and adequate 
until it includes definite recognition of distinctions between work 
of elementary and of advanced character. Two important con- 
siderations call for these distinctions: (1) the capacity that the 
mastery of elementary work in a subject gives the student for 
doing work of advanced character in that subject, and (2) the 
increased capacity because of growing maturity of the student 
irrespective of his acquaintance with the more elementary aspects 
of any subjects. Scrutiny of the facts and interpretations pre- 
sented in the preceding chapters shows that there is some tendency 
to effect such distinctions, but it also shows in several instances a 
sad neglect of this vital administrative feature of course-making. 
It will be worth while to call attention here to such distinctions as 
appear, as well as to call attention to their absence in some more or 
less obvious instances. 

In the ancient languages (pp. 25-26) and mathematics the 
distinction, as everyone knows, is one of content. In Latin, 
for instance, the reading in the second year is Caesar, in the third 
year, Cicero, and in the fourth year, Virgil; and these are generally 
acknowledged to represent a constant progression in difficulty from 
the material for reading appearing in first-year Latin texts. The 
material for grammar and syntax and for the writing of Latin is 
correspondingly more difficult for each succeeding course in the 
sequence. Advanced algebra and solid geometry by their very 
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names presuppose elementary algebra and plane geometry, respec- 
tively. For modern languages, on account of the nature of the 
investigation in these subjects, we have no facts that indicate such 
a distinction, although they must exist, at least in some part. 

In science the principal distinction seems to be the year or 
years in which the several courses appear (see p. 59), i.e., general 
science and physiography seem by practice to be recommended 
for the first year, the biological sciences for the first or second— 
more commonly the latter—and chemistry and physics for the 
third or fourth year, the latter being in practice more distinctly a 
fourth-year subject than is chemistry. It is probable that the 
inherent difficulty of the work, including the knowledge of mathe- 
matics necessary for the two sciences last named, has brought 
about the usual practices, although the material presented in 
chapter iv offers no testimony on this point. Physiography is 
frequently taught without laboratory work as a component of the 
course (see p. 64), but no self-respecting administrator would care 
to acknowledge that this is so because of its elementary character 
or because of the early place at which it appears. Certainly the 
presence of laboratory work in a science course should be no clue 
to its elementary or advanced character, especially since valuable 
educational tradition demands its presence in all science courses. 

Practice recommends certain years in which courses in agri- 
culture appear (see p. 82), and this, as in the other courses in 
science, is probably in large part due to the relative inherent diff- 
culties encountered by students in their mastery of the subject 
or to the need of previous work. The place of the course in general 
agriculture was not investigated. 

Since there is no marked tendency in high schools to require 
that advanced courses in science be preceded by elementary 
courses, some distinction other than that in use in the foreign 
languages and mathematics will need to be set up. In the two 
fields last named, as we have already pointed out, the mastery of 
the elementary courses gives the enlarged capacity necessary for 
doing the work of the advanced courses. In science such a distinc- 
tion will need to be made in terms of the increased capacity of the 
student due to his increasing maturity, to contact with other subjects 
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in his course of study, and with little regard to the problem of 
sequence in the field of science itself. There can be no doubt 
that the establishment of such distinctions will come with great 
difficulty. 

In history the almost universally appearing distinction between 
elementary and advanced courses is the chronological sequence 
of topics, the courses succeeding each other as follows (see p. 94): 
ancient history, mediaeval and modern history, English history, 
and American history and civics. Such a distinction could not, 
however, be considered adequate. A more vital distinction which 
shows a tendency to emerge is the type of use to which the text is 
put, the later courses placing less dependence on it (see pp. 99- 
100), and correspondingly placing more dependence upon col- 
lateral readings (pp. 100-101). This distinction could well obtain 
more markedly than it does, not only in the courses in history 
proper, but in the related subjects of civics and economics, as 
does not always appear (see pp. 109 andir1s). Further distinctions 
should be found. Since, just as in science, students may elect the 
advanced courses in history without having had the elementary 
courses, so must the distinctions be confined to those recognizing 
only the increased capacity of the student due to maturity and 
to contact with other subjects in his courses of study. 

The distinctions in manual training, including both shopwork 
(p. 119) and mechanical drawing (p. 120), as well as those in home 
economics (p. 128) and household art (p. 129) and to a slight extent 
in art (p. 161), seem to lean toward forming the courses after the 
first, either wholly or partially, of certain advanced differentiated 
subdivisions of the work. In some schools this difference is essen- 
tially absent. No such distinction seems to appear in music or 
public speaking (see chaps. vii-viii). Most of the commercial sub- 
jects (p. 143) seem to have found favorite years in which each is 
taught, owing probably to inherent ease or difficulty of their 
mastery; and there is no doubt that those subjects appearing in 
the earliest years, viz., arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling, are 
desirable prerequisites for some of those appearing more com- 
monly in the later years, such as bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting. 
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One practice of which we have illustrations in a few subjects, 
and which might have been found to be common to several other 
subjects had they been investigated for it, merits attention in the 
present discussion—that of permitting students from several years 
of the high school to carry work in the same division. First-year 
Latin may be begun in any year of the high school in 41 of the ros 
schools and in any one of the first three years in 32 more (see p. 24). 
A very large percentage of schools permit students as much as two 
years apart in the high school to begin a modern language in the 
same division, and except in a few schools no additional qualitative 
or quantitative standards of achievement are imposed upon the 
more mature (see p. 37). _In many schools all the sciences except- 
ing chemistry and physics, although listed for some special year 
or years, are open to students over a wide range of years, fre- 
quently all four years of the high school (see p. 59). These prac- 
tices give evidence of a tendency to neglect distinctions between 
elementary and advanced courses and, if permitted in several 
subjects, might make it possible for a student in the later years to 
take work largely of Freshman or Sophomore caliber, calling for 
no effort on his part commensurate with his increasing maturity 
and capacity. Students from the later years admitted in courses 
that are by the year for which they are listed designated for stu- 
dents in the earlier years should have imposed upon them higher 
qualitative or quantitative requirements than those imposed 
upon students regularly enrolled. Furthermore, it would not be 
unreasonable for a school to rule that no student is to be permitted 
to elect in his curriculum during his last two years in the high school 
more than a certain fractional part—one-fourth or one-third—of 
distinctly elementary courses. 

It is evident that distinctions between elementary and advanced 
courses in some subjects are in need of discovery and definition, and 
in still others, of reinforcement. 


THE FUNCTION OF TEXTBOOKS 

The evidence contained in the preceding chapters on the use of 
textbooks points in general to their domination of courses. This is 
true of texts in first-year Latin (see p. 25) which constitute the 
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offering in reading and translation, in grammar and syntax, and in 
the writing of Latin in almost all the schools. Deviations from the 
plans of the texts used in all courses in mathematics (see p. 48) do 
not appear in a very large proportion of cases, and when they do 
appear they are almost always unimportant omissions, additions, or 
shifts of order. Essentially the same is shown to be true of courses 
in science (see p. 67), excepting agriculture, on which we have no 
information. In courses in history (see p. 99) few teachers report 
the use of the text in any other way than (1) as the main body of 
the course with little or no collateral reading or (2) as the basis of 
assignments to be supplemented by collateral readings. The 
same statement is true of texts in civics (see p. 109) and in eco- 
nomics (see p. 115). No information is to be had as to the use 
of texts in manual training, mechanical drawing, home economics, 
and household art, but we are perhaps not incorrect in saying 
that, because of the nature and newness of the subjects, not many 
schools make use of texts in these subjects. Commercial arithmetic 
(see p. 147) is also shown to be largely dominated by the textbooks 
used, but on the relation of the text to other commercial subjects 
the study presents no facts. Artis very patently not so dominated 
(p. 162). Generally speaking, then, as is the textbook so is the 
course. 

Besides being a finding of considerable significance to the school 
administrator, urging upon him and those working with him the 
desirability of exercising great care in the matter of text selection, 
this fact of textbook domination of courses has its bearing upon the 
work of framers of syllabi: unless these syllabi find expression in 
the publication of texts conforming to them, they are not destined 
to be exceedingly influential. 


THE INTERRELATION OF SUBJECTS 


There is considerable evidence, direct and indirect, that teachers 
of most of the subjects investigated for the purposes of this study 
are granting recognition in their modes of handling their work to 
the principles of correlation and co-operation—the interrelation 
of subjects. This evidence appears directly in the facts as to the 
status of the teaching of Latin in the cases of 10 teachers reporting 
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“emphasis on English derivatives” (see Table VI, p. 27). Itappears 
for Latin again, although indirectly, in the aims for this subject 
which we quote here from page 28: “‘a better understanding of 
English word-meanings and the grammatical structure of the English 
language,” ‘a fair knowledge of the history, manners, and customs 
of the Romans and their influence on Western civilization,” and 
“a fair knowledge of the mythology of the Greeks and the Romans.” 
In a similar way it is reported by teachers of Greek as a special 
device (Table IX, p. 31) and in the following aims: ‘a better knowl- 
edge of English word-meanings and the grammatical structure of the 
English language,” ‘‘a fair knowledge of the history, manners, and 
customs of the Greeks and their influence on Western civilization,” 
and “‘a fair knowledge of the mythology of the Greeks”; by teachers 
of modern language in these aims: “knowledge of the history, 
manners, customs, and ideals of the country to which the language 
is native” and “‘a better knowledge of the grammatical structure 
of the English language.”” The only correlation of mathematics 
investigated is that between the two main divisions of the subject, 
algebra and geometry, which is seen (p. 51) to be rather general. 
It is unfortunate that this study failed to make inquiry into the 
correlation of such an important high-school subject with other 
subjects of the programs of study. Correlation is implied in one of 
the.main aims in science (see p. 75), ‘‘to relate the subject to prob- 
lems of environment, such as those of agriculture, domestic science, 
industry,” etc., but more extended inquiry might well have been 
made in this matter for science. There is very positive evidence 
as to its prevalence in the teaching of history in which this practice 
was especially investigated (see pp. 103-4); here it will be seen 
that considerable proportions of teachers correlate history with a 
wide range of subjects, viz., English composition, English literature, 
geography, civics, political economy, Latin, current events, sciences, 
art and architecture, drawing, spelling, and penmanship. It is 
implied in the close relation of history and civics (see pp. 97 and 108) 
and of economics and history (p. 115). Correlation in home eco- 
nomics (see p. 134) is reported as being effected with botany, 
biology, physiology, hygiene, chemistry, physics, general science, 
geography, history, civics, economics, and English; and in household 
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art (see p. 137) with chemistry, home management, art, history, 
literature, English, and physiology. In commercial subjects there 
is correlation of penmanship (see p. 152) with spelling, bookkeeping, 
and even with all written school work; and of spelling (see p. 152) 
with several other subjects, commercial and otherwise. Co- 
operation of the teaching of courses in art is reported with science, 
manual training, household art, and history (see p. 162). In public 
speaking there is correlation with English, history, civics, business, 
art, physical training, and current events. The only subjects 
concerning which we have no facts as to correlation or co-operation 
with other subjects of the high-school programs of study are 
agriculture, manual training, and music; and there can be no doubt 
that if the inquiries in these subjects had not been unwittingly so 
framed as to exclude this sort of data the practice would have 
been found to obtain in these as well. 

Although the résumé of the facts as to correlation are in general 
encouraging, the fact should not be overlooked that some teachers 
are still not availing themselves of this excellent detail of educa- 
tional method, as may be seen by reference to the pages to which 
the reader’s attention has been directed in the preceding para- 
graph. 

THE TOUCH WITH LIFE 

If the touch of subject with subject may be held to be important 
to a functioning education, the touch of a subject at various points 
with life must be considered vastly more so. This will be shown to 
be effected in almost as great a variety of ways as there are subjects 
of study. It is not possible that all the ways in which this contact 
is effected are represented in this study, nor is it necessary that all 
the ways appearing in this study be reviewed here in order to 
indicate that the practice is becoming common. The practice 
represents a distinct contrast to the older education that seems 
almost at times to have selected content merely because this was 
completely isolated from life. Such an extreme principle of selec- 
tion was probably never characteristic of any educational process, 
but occasionally seems to have been so to those who are not ready 
to concede to the principle of the pervasive character of the old-time 
education, i.e., formal discipline, the universal validity formerly 
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assigned to it, even though they may be far from ready to cast it 
aside as a principle void of validity. The new tendencies in educa- 
tion seem to point to at least a partial loss of faith on the part of the 
schools and perhaps of the public in the universality of the opera- 
tion of this principle, and a corresponding tendency to make an 
educational offering that is more or less immediately applicable in 
life’s relations. 

This need of the touch with life is in the first place recognized 
by the mere presence in high-school programs of the study of 
certain of the subjects with which this monograph deals, viz., 
agriculture, manual training, home economics and household art, 
and the commercial subjects. But these subjects are not merely 
present; they are now generous constituents in many of these pro- 
grams of study. For instance, the modal offerings of differentiated 
courses in agriculture in the schools reporting are three and four 
years (see p. 82); in shopwork, 2, 3, and 4 year-courses (p. 118); 
in mechanical drawing (p. 118), 1 to 4 year-courses; in the house- 
hold subjects (p. 127), two and four years; and in commercial work 
(p. 142), 7 or 8 subjects. 

Other aspects of these newer subjects than their mere presence 
or their generous extent indicate that they find contact areas with 
life. In agriculture this is shown by the large number of field 
trips (p. 87) and by the range of practical exercises (p. 86), as well 
as by the large proportion of schools recognizing the vocational 
aim (p. 89). In shopwork it is seen in the absence of models as the 
sole type of activity, and the appearance of other types, such as 
practical individual projects, manufacture of commercial products 
in quantity, and the making of community projects (p. 122). In 
line with this tendency is the practice in some schools of granting 
credit for home work in the household subjects (pp. 134 and 137), 
the practice beginning to appear of requiring the preparation of 
family portions (p. 133) in courses in home economics, and the fact 
that few schools report work on models as the sole type of activity 
(p. 136) in courses in household art. In commercial subjects it is 
recognized by the aims concurred in by the teachers (p. 154), the 
efforts to give students actual business experience (p. 1 51), the intro- 
duction of “practical” or “real”? problems into the courses in 
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commercial arithmetic (p. 152), and the emphasis upon local con- 
ditions in commercial geography (p. 154). 

But this practice of bringing school work in touch with life 
concerns also the other subjects of the programs of study. Some 
would see in some schools in the practice of teaching the modern 
languages by the direct method (p. 39) a desire to equip the student 
with a utilizable speaking knowledge of these languages. Most 
certainly would the differentiation of the work in these languages 
along commercial, scientific, and industrial lines to meet future 
vocational needs of students (p. 41) be a case in point. Here would 
be found also those efforts in the teaching of mathematics (p. 53) 
which are addressed to the introduction of “‘problems of daily life,” 
““more concrete work,” ‘“‘more practical problems,” ‘‘ vocational 
problems,” etc., in order to meet current criticisms of the teaching 
of the subject and the stressing of the practical aspects as a fre- 
quently recognized aim of the teaching of mathematics (p. 53). 
This contact is effected in science by the almost universal use of 
practical illustrations at some point or other in the development of 
a principle (p. 71), in the rather general recourse to field or “‘observa- 
tion”’ trips (p. 72), and the very frequently recognized aim (p. 75), 
‘to relate the subject to problems of environment, such as agricul- 
ture, domestic science, industry,” etc. It may be seen in history 
in the introduction of periodicals into the collateral readings 
(p. ror), in the correlation effected with current events (p. 103), 
and in the aim that recognizes the need of training for good citizen- 
ship (p. 105). It is most emphatically present in courses in civics 
in the important constituent of community civics (p. 109), in the 
types of materials students are required to use (p. 110), in the extent 
to which certain of the special methods and devices are being used 
(p. 111), and in the co-operation with local civic, commercial, and 
other bodies and interests (p. 112) making its appearance in some 
schools. In economics it may be found in the tendency to give 
attention to programs of economic reform (p. 115) and in the 
emphasis on local economic problems and conditions (p. 115). In 
the work in art this contact with life is brought about in a few 
schools by co-operation in civic and community problems (p. 162) 
and in the concrete results expected and influences noted (p. 163), 
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while in public speaking it is to be seen in the efforts to furnish the 
student the “‘real audience situation” (p. 172). 

It needs to be noted, however, that not all teachers are reporting 
the types of activity that bring the student into wholesome contact 
with life’s problems. Recourse to the page references given in the 
preceding paragraphs will furnish evidence of the truth of this 
qualification. In some schools teachers do not introduce “prac- 
tical”? problems into the work in mathematics nor field trips into the 
courses in science and agriculture. In some schools there is no 
correlation of history with current events. In most classes in 
civics there is no co-operation with local civic, commercial, and 
other bodies and interests. In a few schools students in courses 
in household art are still occupied exclusively with the making of 
models, while most teachers of commercial subjects offer no actual 
business experience to the students in their classes. Other illus- 
trations of such a failure might be cited, but our aim is merely to 
show that the tendency to bring the student into touch with life 
is not by any means universal. 


CERTAIN ADDITIONAL POINTS OF INCOMPLETENESS OF THE INVESTIGATION 
UPON WHICH THIS STUDY IS BASED 


In the current chapter frequent reference has been made to 
more or less important administrative aspects of high-school sub- 
jects which the investigation upon which this study is based has 
failed to touch. There must, of course, be many more. Some of 
these additional inadequacies will here be designated. 

The investigation has neglected to inquire into the extent of 
offering in mathematics and science other than agriculture in each 
school reporting (see chaps. iii and iv). 

Some important questions of method that are deserving of 
investigation are the following: 


In Latin and Greek: 
The actual extent of stress upon English derivatives (p. 27). 
The value of the “direct” as compared with the “grammar-translation” 


method. 
The justification for granting credit for a single year of Latin (p. 24) or of 


modern language (p. 36). 
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In mathematics: 
The actual extent in each school of the use of historical notes (p. 51). 
The actual extent in each school of the use of correlation between algebra 
and geometry (p. 51). 
In science: 
The value of differentiation for boys and girls in recitation or laboratory 
or both (pp. 74-75). 
In music: 
The methods employed (chap. vii). 
In all subjects excepting mathematics, manual training and mechanical draw- 


ing, and home economics and household art: 
Disposition of the class period to various kinds of activities. 


The larger aspects of content of the several high-school subjects 
—not detailed syllabi—are matters of administrative importance. 
These have been investigated only for Latin (p. 25), Greek (p. 30), 
general science (p. 70), general agriculture (p. 85), home economics 
and household art (pp. 128 and 129), manual training and mechan- 
ical drawing (pp. 119 and 120), and a few of the commercial sub- 
jects (pp. 146ff.). 

It has already been indicated in chapter i (p. 19) and elsewhere 
that the numbers of responses to the inquiries in Greek, Spanish, 
solid geometry, trigonometry, physiology, and public speaking 
were small. In the cases of some of these at least the number of 
responses does not warrant drawing far-reaching conclusions from 
the facts appearing. Furthermore, no investigation was made of 
the normal-training subjects™ or of physical training. 


« Since writing this monograph the author has investigated the teacher-training 
departments of nineteen North Central high schools and summarized the findings in 
an article under the title “Teacher-training Departments in North Central High 
Schools,” School Review, XXV (April, 1917), 249-56. 
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Administrative aspects, general, 173-88. 


Advanced work, distinctions between ele- 
mentary and, 178-81. 


Agriculture, 81-92; extent of offering in, 
81-82; years of appearance of courses 
in, 82-83; time element, 83-85; _organ- 
ization and content of courses in gen- 
eral ee eule, 85; practical exercises, 
86-87; field trips, 87-88; laboratories, 
88; school plot or farm, 88-89; aims, 
89-01; as a vocational Subject, 89-91; 
summary, 91-92. 

Aims: in Latin, 27-28; in Greek, 31-32; 
in modern languages, 39-40; in mathe- 
matics, 53-55; in science, 75-79; in 
agriculture, 89-91; in history, 105-6; 
in civics, 112; in economics, 116; in 
manual training and mechanical draw- 
ing, 125-26; in home economics and 
household art, 138-39; in commercial 


subjects, 154-56; in art, 163; in 
music, 168-69; in public speaking, 
172% 
Algebra, elementary and advanced, 


44-57. 

American history, 93-107. 

Ancient history, 93-107. 

Animal husbandry, 81-87. 

Architectural drawing. See Mechanical 
drawing. 

Art, 159-64; extent of the offering, 159- 
60; credit granted for work in art, 160; 
content of courses, 161; organization, 
161-62; dependence upon textbooks, 
162; history of art, 162; co-operation 
with other subjects and other school 
activities, 162; co-operation in civic 
and community problems, 162-63; 
aims and results, 163; summary, 163- 
64. 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, 3. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, 3. 


Biology, 58-80; course in, 70. 
Bookkeeping. See Commercial subjects. 
Botany, 58-80. 


IgI 


Business English. See Commercial sub- 
jects. 

Business experience in commercial sub- 
jects, efforts to give students, 151-52. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, the, 3; unit defini- 
tion used by, 15-16. 

Chemistry, 58-80. 

Chorus singing. See Music. 

Chronological sequence in courses in his- 
tory, 94-96. 

Civics, 107-13; years in which civics is 
taught, 108; as a separate course or as 
a part of the course in American his- 
tory, 108; time element, 109; pro- 
portions of civic theory and practice 
and of community civics, 109; use of 
textbooks, 109; materials students are 
required to use, 110-11; special 
methods and devices, 111; co-operation 
with local civic, commercial, and other 
bodies, 112; aims, 112; summary, 
112-13. 

Collateral reading: amount of, in courses 
in history, 100-101; kinds of, in courses 
in history, 101-2; modes of testing, 
102-3; for civics, 110-11; for eco- 
nomics, 116. 

College Entrance Examination Board, 
definition-making by, 1 

Commercial arithmetic. 
cial subjects. 

Commercial geography. See Commer- 
cial subjects. 

Commercial history. See Commercial 
subjects. 

Commercial law. See Commercial sub- 
jects. 

Commercial subjects, 141-58; range of 
subjects offered, 142-43; years in 
which commercial subjects are taught, 
143-44; time element, 144-46; organ- 
ization and content of courses, 146-51; 
methods, 151-54; efforts to give stu- 
dents actual business experience, 151- 
52; aims, 154-56; summary, 156-58. 

Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education of the National 
Education Association, 2 ff. 


See Commer- 
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Committee of Ten, 2 ff. 


Committee on the Reorganization of the 
Secondary School and the Definition 
of the Unit of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the, 1-2. 

Content of courses: in Latin, 25-26; 
in Greek, 30-31; in mathematics as 
determined by textbooks, 48-49; in 
science, 67-72; in general agriculture, 
85; in American history, 97-99; in 
civics, 109; in economics, 115; in 
manual training and mechanical draw- 
ing, 119-21; in home economics and 
household art, 128-31; in commercial 


subjects, 146-51; in art, 161; in 
music, 165-67; in public speaking, 
170-71. 


Co-operation with local, civic, commercial, 
and other bodies, in courses in civics, 
TI2. 

Correlation: in mathematics, 51-52; in 
history, 103-4; in home economics, 
134; in household art, 137; in art, 162; 
in public speaking, 172; in general, 
182-84. 


Debate. See Public speaking. 

Definition-making: by specialists, 3-6; 
by syllabus, 6-10; without adequate 
regard for facts of practice, 10-12; 
neglecting administrative aspects, 12- 
14; by state standardizing authorities, 
14-15; by methods advocated in this 
monograph, 16-21. 

Disciplinary value: of mathematics, 53- 
56; of science, 76-78. 

Disposition of the class period in mathe- 
matics, 49-50. 

Dramatic art. See Public speaking. 

Drawing: freehand (see Art); mechanical 


and architectural (see Mechanical 
drawing). 
Economics, 113-17; years in which 


economics is taught, 113-14; time 
element, 114; division of time between 
theory and historical and descriptive 
aspects, 115; programs of economic 
reform, 115; use of textbooks, 115; 
amount of required collateral reading, 
116; local economic problems and 
conditions, 116; aims, 116; summary, 
116-17. 

Elementary and advanced work, dis- 
tinctions between, 178-81. 


Elementary school: Latin in the, 23-24; 
modern languages in the, 35-36. 
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English, business. See Commercial sub- 
jects. 

English history, 93-107. 

English not investigated in this study, 18. 


English, public speaking as a part of the 
offering in, 170-71. 


Farm accounts, 81-87. 

Farm crops, 81-87. 

Farm management, 81-87. 

Farm mechanics, 81-87. 

Field trips: in science, 72-73; in agri- 
culture, 87-88. 

Fine arts, the, 159-67. 

Foreign languages, 22-42; Latin, 22-29; 
Greek, 29-33; modern languages, 33- 
42. 

French, 33-42. 


General science, 58-80; organization of 
the course in, 70. 


Geography, commercial. 
cial subjects. 


Geometry, plane and solid, 44-57. 
German, 33-42. 


Government as a part of the course in 
American history and government, 
97-99- 


See Commer- 


Harmony. See Music. 


Harvard University, definition-making 
by, 2 fi. 

Historical notes, use of, in mathematics, 
SI. 

History, 93-107; extent of offering in, 
94-96; time element, 96-97; organiza- 
tion of course in American history, 
97-99; use of textbooks, 99-100; col- 
lateral reading, 100-103; correlation, 
103-4; methods and devices used to 
secure qualitative results, 104-5; aims, 
105-6; summary, 106-7. 

History, commercial. See 
subjects. 


History of art, 162. 


Home economics and household art, 127- 
41; extent of offering, 127-28; con- 
tent of courses in home economics, 
128-29; content of courses in house- 
hold art, 129-31; time element, 131; 
methods in home economics, 131-34; 
methods in household art, 135-37; 
aims, 138-39; summary, 140-41. 

Home work, credit for, in home economics 
and household art, 134, 137. 


Commercial 


INDEX 


Horticulture, 81-87. 


Householdart. See Home economics and 
household art. 


Incompletenesses of the investigation, 
187-88. 


Interrelation of subjects, the, 182-84. 


Laboratories for agriculture, 88. 

Laboratory activities in home economics 
and household art, 133, 136. 

Laboratory time, in science, 64-65; in 
agriculture, 84-85. 

Latin, 22-29; the offering, 22-25; time 
element, 22-23; in grades of elemen- 
tary schools, 23-24; credit for a single 
year of, 24; when first-year Latin may 
be taken, 24-25; organization of 
courses, 25-26; methods, 26-27; aims, 
27; summary, 27-28. 

Law, commercial. See Commercial sub- 
jects. 

Life, the touch with, 184-87. 


Manual training, 118-27; extent of offer- 
ing in number of year-courses, 118-19; 
years in which courses appear and 
nature of offering, 119-21; time ele- 
ment, 121-22; main kinds of activities 
in shopwork, 122-24; disposition of 
class period, 124; aims and purposes, 
125-26; summary, 126-27. 

Mathematics, 43-57; extent of offering, 
44; years in which courses appear, 
44-45; time element, 45-47; require- 
ment in mathematics, 47; organiza- 
tion of courses, 48-49; disposition of 
class period, 49-50; types of method 
found most satisfactory, 50; special 
devices, 50-51; historical notes, 51; 
correlation of algebra and geometry, 
51-52; efforts to meet current criti- 
cisms of high-school mathematics, 52- 
53; aims, 53-55; content v. discipline, 
55-56; summary, 56-57. 

Mechanical drawing, 118-27; extent of 
offering, 118-19; nature of offering, 
120-21; time element, 121-22; dis- 
position of class period, 124; aims, 
125-26; summary, 126-27. 

Mediaeval and modern history, 93-107. 

Method of this investigation, the, 16-22. 

Methods: in Latin, 26-27; in Greek, 31; 
in modern languages, 39; in mathe- 
matics, 49-53; im science, 71-75; in 
agriculture, 86-89; in history, 99-105; 
in civics, Iog-12; in economics, I15— 
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16; in manual training, 122-24; in 
home economics and household art, 
131-37; 1m commercial subjects, 151- 
54; In art, 162-63; in public speaking, 
172. 

Methods of definition-making, 3-21. 

Modern history, 94 (note). 

Music, 164-69; the offering, 165; 
academic music, 165; chorus singing, 
165-66; special organizations, 166-67; 
instruction in voice, violin, and piano, 
167; credit for music, 167-68; aims, 
168-69; summary, 169. 


National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 15-16. 

New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board, 3. 

Normal training not investigated, 188. 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, definition- 
making by, 1 ff. 


Offering, the: in Latin, 22-25; in Greek, 
30; in modern languages, 33-39; in 
mathematics, 44-45; in science, 59-61; 
in agriculture, 81-83; in history, 94- 
96; in civics, 108-9; in economics, 
II3-14; in manual training and 
mechanica] drawing, 118-22; in home 
economics and household art, 127-31; 
in commercial subjects, 142-46; in art, 
159-61; in music, 165-67; in public 
speaking, 170-71. 

Office practice. See Commercial sub- 
jects. 

Oratory. See Public speaking. 

Organization of courses: in Latin, 25-26; 
in Greek, 30-31; in mathematics, 
48-49; in science, 67-71; in general 
agriculture, 85; in American history, 
97-99; in civics, 109; in economics, 
115; in manual training and mechani- 
cal drawing, 119-21; in home eco- 
nomics and household art, 127-31; in 
commercial subjects, 146-51; in art, 
161-62; in music, 165-67; in public 
speaking, 170-71. 


Part-time employment in commercial 
work, 151-52. 

Penmanship. See Commercial subjects. 

Physical training not investigated, 188. 

Physics, 58-80. 

Physiography, 58-80. 
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Physiology: few responses as to, 19; 
facts of practice in, 58-80. 

Public speaking, 170-72; the offering 
and its organization, 170; as part of 
the offering in English, 170-71; as 
separate courses, 171; methods, 172; 
aims, 172. 

Purpose and method of this investiga- 
tion, 1-22. 


Regents of the State of New York, 
definition-making by the, 3 ff. 


Salesmanship. See Commercial subjects. 

Science, 58-92; sciences other than agri- 
culture, 58-80; years in which science 
courses appear, 59-61; time element, 
61-67; deviations from plans of texts 
used, 67-70; organization of course in 
general science, 70; the course in 
biology, 70-71; place of practical illus- 
trations, 71-72; relating sciences to 
problems of environment, 72; field 
trips, 72-73; distinctive features, 
73-75; aims and purposes, 75-79; 
summary, 79-80. 

Shopwork. See Manual training and 
mechanical drawing. 

Shorthand. See Commercial subjects. 

Social studies, the, 93-117. 

Soils, 81-87. 

Spanish, 33-42. 

Spelling. See Commercial subjects. 

State standardizing authorities, defini- 
tion-making by, 14-15. 

Subjects investigated for this study, 17- 
18; not investigated, 18, 188. 

Summary: for Latin, 27-29; for Greek, 
32-33; for modern languages, 41-42; 
for mathematics, 56-57; for science, 
79-80; for agriculture, 91-92; for 
history, 106-7; for civics, 112-13; for 
economics, 116-17; for manual train- 
ing and mechanical drawing, 126-27; 
for home economics and household art, 
140-41; for commercial subjects, 156- 
58; for art, 163-64; for music, 169. 


Supervised study: in Latin, 23; in 
modern languages, 34; in mathematics, 
46-47; im science, 67; in history, 97; 
in economics, 114; in administration 
of time factor, 173-79. 


Syllabus method of definition-making, 
6-Io. 


Textbooks, domination of courses by: in 
first-year Latin, 25; in first-year Greek, 
30; in mathematics, 48-49; in science, 
67-70; in history, 99-100; in civics, 
10g; in economics, 115-16; in com- 
mercial arithmetic, 147; in spelling, 
147-48; in art, 162; in general, 
181-82. 

Time element: in Latin, 22-23; in Greek, 
30; in modern languages, 33-34; in 
mathematics, 45-47; in science, 61-67; 
in agriculture, 83-85; in history, 96- 
97; im Civics, 10g; in economics, 114; 
in manual training and mechanical 
drawing, 121-22; in home economics 
and household art, 131; in commercial 
subjects, 144-46; in art, 159-60; in 
music, 165-67; in public speaking, 
170-71; in general, 173-78. 

Time factor, the, in general, 173-78. 

Touch with life, the, 184-87. 

Trigonometry, 44-57. 


Typewriting. See Commercial subjects. 


Unit, the Carnegie Foundation, 15-16. 
University of Illinois, definition-making 
bya site 


Vocational aim in agriculture, the, 89-91. 

Vocational subjects, the. See Manual 
training and mechanical drawing, 
Home economics and household art, 
and Commercial subjects. 


noe University, definition-making by, 
3 ff. 


Zodlogy, 58-80. 
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